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ABSTRACT 


INCREASING AWARENESS OF TRAUMA-INFORMED CARE 
PRACTICES IN THE MOUNT PLEASANT 
UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 


by 
Sheena M. Cameron 
United Theological Seminary, 2022 


Mentor 


Thomas L. Francis, DMin 
Jonathan J. McReynolds, DMin 


The context of my project is Mount Pleasant United Methodist Church in Cleveland, 
Ohio, where I serve as the lead pastor. The church is not equipped to respond to trauma 
that has occurred in the lives of the people in the community. If a trauma-informed care 
(TIC) program is implemented at MPUMC, then the members of the church will be 
equipped to address trauma in the community. The project will be measured through 
qualitative analysis by pre/post surveys, questionnaires, storytelling, and observations. 


The project successfully equipped the laity with tools to address trauma. 
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“And so, lifting as we climb, onward and upward we go, struggling and striving, and 
hoping that the buds and blossoms of our desires will burst into glorious fruition ‘ere 
long. With courage, born of success achieved in the past, with a keen sense of the 
responsibility which we shall continue to assume, we look forward to a future large with 
promise and hope. Seeking no favors because of our color, nor patronage because of our 
needs, we knock at the bar of justice, asking an equal chance.” 

—Mary Church Terrell, Tennessee State Museum Collection 
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INTRODUCTION 


The ministry context for the project is Mount Pleasant United Methodist Church 
(MPUMC) in Cleveland, Ohio, where I serve as lead pastor. In chapter one, the ministry 
context is analyzed. The problem in the context is that the church is situated in a 
community that has experienced trauma. However, the church is not equipped to respond 
to that trauma. Mount Pleasant has been neglected for decades. The community is void of 
resources and job opportunities. In addition, the Covid-19 pandemic revealed additional 
issues such as testing for Covid-19 and, later on, access to the vaccine against the virus. 
This establishes the impetus for the hypothesis: if a trauma-informed care (TIC) program 
is implemented at MPUMC, then the members of the church will be equipped to address 
trauma in the community. 

Chapter two deals with the scriptural foundation for the TIC training project 
ministry project, which is Romans 12:9-3. This pericope describes what love in action 
looks like among the community of believers and the greater community. The passage 
describes hospitality that is rooted in genuine love. Genuine love is more than a 
statement, but in a community, it is an ethic by which we live. True love entails showing 
unconditional radical hospitality towards everyone. The TIC training ministry project at 
MPUMC seeks to show love for the community by being warm, welcoming, and kind to 


the community. One of the most effective ways for MPUMC to show love to the Mount 


Pleasant neighborhood is to learn a trauma-informed model and to lead with those 
principles. 

Chapter three explains a historical figure, Booker T. Washington, who 
experienced childhood trauma through slavery. Washington’s life is an example of what 
resilience after childhood trauma looks like. He argued that the best way to progress as a 
collective was to get an education that could be used immediately. He was one of the 
earliest champions of vocational learning as a means for the advancement of Black 
people. 

He was chosen to start Tuskegee Normal School (now Tuskegee University), 
which he began in a modest AME Zion church building. Through hard work and 
dedication to the vision of educating Black people as a means to uplift the entire race, 
Washington was able to raise money to expand the school. Washington’s understood the 
potential of leveraging social capital, partnerships, and resources for the advancement of 
Black people. Though he faced critique and rejection from his race due to his Atlanta 
Exposition speech, Washington continued to build out the college because he sincerely 
felt vocational education was the best path forward for Black people as a collective to be 
resilient. 

Chapter four discusses the Black Social Gospel. The Black Social Gospel 
addresses the problems found within the context of the Mount Pleasant neighborhood and 
MPUMC because it integrates the theory of theology and the Black experience. People 
are dealing with issues that deplete their hope in heaven and the great beyond because 
they are experiencing hell on earth. It is for this reason and more that churches must be in 


touch with the struggles of the neighborhood in which they are situated. MPUMC can no 


longer drive into the church, celebrate the risen Savior, and then drive home without 
acknowledging the depravity outside the doors. The laity must increase awareness of 
contemporary issues and ways to respond to those issues adequately. 

Chapter five will discuss the trauma-informed care model. The TIC model is an 
empirically backed strength-based method of treatment of persons who have sustained 
trauma. There are six key principles that undergird the TIC method: safety, trust and 
transparency, peer support, collaboration and mutuality, empowerment and choice, and 
cultural, historical, and gender issues. Training in the model increased the member’s 
awareness of trauma and its effects on a person over the lifespan. The TIC ministry 
training was designed to help members of MPUMC understand effective ways to respond 
to trauma. The TIC model teaches ways to instill hope by demonstrating that change is 
possible by building on one's resilience. 

In chapter six, my hypothesis is that if the laity of the congregation participates in 
a six-week trauma-informed care training, then the laity will be equipped to effectively 
respond to people who have been affected by trauma was proved based on the results of 
the pre and post-tests and questionnaires administered during the training. Furthermore, 
the TIC ministry project was a success based on positive participant interaction and 


verbal feedback. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


Introduction 

The research site is a church that has been in ministry for more than 100 years. 
My journey to MPUMC was by way of appointment. Appointments in the Methodist 
systems are based upon the bishop’s assessment in matching a candidate’s skills to a 
comparable church. That being the case, this appointment is what I wanted in a church 
and matches the skillset I bring to the ministry. 

Due to the Covid-19 pandemic safety guidelines, the church pivoted from in- 
person community meal ministry to primarily transactional ministry. Given the growing 
social issues that became more evident as the pandemic ensued, the church needs 
assistance bridging the gap between the church and the community because the church 
needs to reconnect with the community. The pastor has entered a partnership with two 
local organizations. These partnerships have yielded results. For example, one 
organization provided MPUMC with summer youth workers for 2020 and 2021 with 
anticipated workers in the summer of 2022. This opportunity allowed the church to 
complete some much-needed de-clutter projects around the church. The summer youth 
organization paid the teens to make things better, and the church provided daily snacks 
and pizza every Thursday. The other organization gave the church grants in the year 2020 


and 2021 for a virtual teen summer book club. The United Women of Faith (formerly 
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known as the United Methodist Women) were able to donate $200 to a local mission. 
Both organizations are located in the Mount Pleasant neighborhood. The church has been 
trying earnestly to make connections to the community for a positive impact. However, 
the church is not as connected to the Mount Pleasant community as they once were. 

Like the residents of the community surrounding the church, I grew up poor. I 
know what it is like to struggle. I also know what it is like to be invisible. Churches gave 
me and my mom food and toys, but none of them possessed the acumen to address the 
trauma that came along with inner-city life. The impetus for my project is the fusion of 
my personal experience, my ministry skills, and the needs of the research site. This 
project seeks to educate members on the ways in which trauma impacts the quality of life. 
The project execution will include a facilitator who will provide the main lectures. There 
will also be a group discussion where the participants will be able to ask the facilitators 
questions and process what was presented. This model will provide the laity with 
information on trauma and the way to respond appropriately to persons who have 
experienced trauma. I posit that if the congregation of the research site participates in a 
six-week trauma-informed care training, then the laity will be equipped to build 


meaningful connections with neighbors in the community who have experienced trauma. 


Context 
Cleveland is the largest metropolitan area in Ohio. During the early 1900s, 


Cleveland was known for several big industries such as iron, steel, electric, oil, and 
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manufacturing, namely the automobile business.! Meanwhile, in the Jim Crow south, old 
plantations turned into sharecropping farms were the dominant industry. As backbreaking 
as the work was, the pay was hardly enough to be considered a meager living. 
Sharecroppers were in grave poverty because it was basically slave work. Eventually, 
word had gotten around that there were good-paying jobs in cities such as Detroit, 
Michigan, and Cleveland, which spawned the Great Migration. Blacks migrated from 
states such as Mississippi and Alabama to escape the Jim Crow south,” which seemed 
only to yield crippling poverty and deadly racism. Black southerners set off to travel up 
north for a chance at a better life for themselves and their families. It is not uncommon 
for African American families in the greater Cleveland area to hail from the Deep South. 
Some of the families that migrated north settled in the section of Cleveland where the 
research site is located. 

The research site is in a neighborhood on the east side of Cleveland. The name 
Mount Pleasant is derived from its bucolic appearance and dramatic views.’ As if the 
beautiful landscape bustling with strawberries, blueberries, and various fruit trees was not 
enough to set Mount Pleasant above the nearby neighborhoods. There was something else 
unique to this historical area in Cleveland. Negroes, as we were called during that time, in 


other areas of Cleveland typically occupied housing originally built and owned by whites. 


' Darwin H. Stapleton, “Industry: Encyclopedia of Cleveland History: Case Western Reserve 
University,” Encyclopedia of Cleveland History | Case Western Reserve University, Last modified May 11, 
2018, https://case.edu/ech/articles/i/industry. 


>. “Great Migration,” Great Migration - Ohio History Central, 
https://ohiohistorycentral.org/w/Great_Migration. 


2 Christopher Roy, “Mount Pleasant: Encyclopedia of Cleveland History: Case Western Reserve 
University,” Encyclopedia of Cleveland History | Case Western Reserve University, Last modified June 12, 
2019, https://case.edu/ech/articles/m/mount-pleasant. 
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However, Mount Pleasant counts blacks among its earliest citizens. Legend has it that in 
1893 a contractor who employed many black workers was unable to pay wages in cash, 
so he gave them title to lots in the section north of Kinsman Road between E. 126th and 
E. 130th Streets.* The titleholders soon built homes there. By 1907 Mount Pleasant had 
100 black families and 100 black lot owners! Mount Pleasant was advertised in African 
American newspapers as a suburban paradise because the section was noted for its high 
percentage of home-owning blacks with good-paying jobs, who served as model citizens. 
Therefore, Mount Pleasant was the epitome of achievement for blacks even in the early 
1960s. Mount Pleasant still makes the newspapers, but it is typically for bad news here 
lately, not good news. 

Perhaps the adage “wealth is gone in three generations” proves true with Mount 
Pleasant. The proud middle-class families wanted constant upward mobility. The first 


chance they got to expand beyond the so-called “Black mecca” 


of Mount Pleasant, they 
moved. The families either sold the homes or used them as rental properties to support 
the upper-class lifestyle for which they strived. Some of the neighbors that had pride in 
the community held onto their homes, but they were advancing in age. They are not able 


to do things such as clean up or fight for the safety of the neighborhood as they once did. 


They are not able to even come outside after dark because the younger crowd is rowdy 


m Christopher Roy, “Mount Pleasant: Encyclopedia of Cleveland History: Case Western Reserve 
University,” Encyclopedia of Cleveland History | Case Western Reserve University, Last modified June 12, 
2019, https://case.edu/ech/articles/m/mount-pleasant. 


5 Christopher Roy. “Mount Pleasant: Encyclopedia of Cleveland History: Case Western Reserve 
University.” 


®. Leila Atassi, “Cleveland's Struggling Mount Pleasant Neighborhood Eager for Rebirth as Arts 
District (Photo Gallery),” Cleveland, Last modified August 26, 2012, 
https://www.cleveland.com/metro/2012/08/clevelands_struggling mount_pl.html. 


and violent. Likewise, I do not do many activities at my church at night because of the 
fear of imminent danger once the sun goes down. 

Therefore, a drive through the area is a far cry from the glory days of the 1950s 
and 1960s. The area that was once filled with homeownership and pride is now vacant 
lots. The homes that are present are in unsightly disrepair, and the streets are ridden with 
trash and debris. Items such as old couches and mattresses can be seen tossed on a curb or 
in a vacant lot. The black-owned small businesses that once supported the neighborhood 
are boarded up with spray paint on the outside. What was once the epicenter of Black 
success is now in utter decline, and the neighborhood that was once beautiful is in 
despair. The churches in the neighborhood are among the well-kept buildings in the 
neighborhood. That is concerning. 

Like many neighborhoods on the east side of Cleveland, the population of Mount 
Pleasant has been in steady decline for decades.’ Families move out of the neighborhood 
at a much higher rate than families who want to call this place home. Mount Pleasant’s 
population currently stands at around 17,000 (significantly lower than its 1940 high of 
40,559).° Virtually all its citizens are African American. Compared to Cleveland as a 
whole, Mount Pleasant has an unusually high percentage of people in their teens and 
early 20s. Unfortunately, these teens and young adults can be seen hanging out on the 


comers or making illicit transactions at the local gas station. The neighborhood is 


T Leila Atassi, “Cleveland's Struggling Mount Pleasant Neighborhood Eager for Rebirth as Arts 
District (Photo Gallery),” Cleveland, Last modified August 26, 2012, 
https://www.cleveland.com/metro/2012/08/clevelands_struggling mount_pl. html. 


8. Christopher Roy, “Mount Pleasant: Encyclopedia of Cleveland History: Case Western Reserve 
University,” Encyclopedia of Cleveland History | Case Western Reserve University, Last modified June 12, 
2019, https://case.edu/ech/articles/m/mount-pleasant. 


featured in media reports for the conflict and violence that happens during the day. It is 
not the sought-after neighborhood it once was. The only families who move to Mount 
Pleasant do so when that is the only neighborhood they can afford. Therefore, it is no 
surprise that the average household income lags behind the city as a whole. 

There is a wide income range in the neighborhood. An alarming 15% of 
households have a yearly income of 10,000 or less. The remaining household yearly 
incomes vary significantly in range. Yearly household incomes fall between 10,000 and 
75,000 a year.” Mount Pleasant sees a high turnover of families because the first 
opportunity they get to move away to a safer, more sustainable home, they are gone. No 
new families stay in the neighborhood long enough for anyone to get to know them. 

When we discuss the education level of the Mount Pleasant neighborhood, we see 
some of the disparities that are concentrated in the neighborhood. For example, just under 
15% of the residents have not completed high school.'° Just a little over 27% of the 
residents have attained a high school diploma or a GED.!' Just over 15% of the residents 
have a graduate degree or professional degree. Just under 40% of residents have some 
college or a bachelor’s degree.!” One can deduce that over 85% of the residents have 
graduated from high school. The people who are educated are comprised of the local 


level politicians, professionals, and small business owners. Mount Pleasant has many 


° United Methodist Communications, “3 mi Around 3232 East 128th Street, Cleveland, OH 44120, 
United States of America,” January 17, 2020. 


° United Methodist Communications, “3 mi Around 3232 East 128th Street, Cleveland, OH 
44120, United States of America,” January 17, 2020. 


' United Methodist Communications, “3 mi Around 3232 East 128th Street, Cleveland, OH 
44120, United States of America.” 


? United Methodist Communications, “3 mi Around 3232 East 128th Street, Cleveland, OH 
44120, United States of America.” 
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contractors, such as painters and laborers. Though there are residents who are 


responsible, the neighborhood is still impoverished and crime-ridden. 

A glance at the aforesaid data reveals that there are outliers on both ends of the 
household income and education level. The conclusion that we can make is that the 
outliers in income and education level represent residents who live on the Mount Pleasant 
side of the border of the prestigious and highly coveted Shaker Heights. The heart of 
Mount Pleasant is filled with working-class people who need public assistance. Many 
households are led by grandmothers who act as custodial guardians for school-aged 
children in the parent’s absence. There are many single-family households that are led by 
mothers in Mount Pleasant as well. The education attainment and family income exceed 
the state in low-income brackets and high school dropout statistics. However, the trend 
for household income runs below the state of Ohio in every bracket. The inner-city woes 
and depravity have taken a relentless hold of Mount Pleasant. The adverse effects of 
inner-city maladies are evident in the lack of wealth and education attainment in the 
residents of Mount Pleasant. The COVID-19 pandemic has accelerated violence and the 
economic struggles of the neighborhood.’ It is beyond apparent that the southeast section 
of Cleveland has more struggles than resources. 

The MPUMC is located in the heart of the Mount Pleasant neighborhood. The 
makeup of the church is as follows. The average age of members at the research site is 


seventy-five years of age. Many members are between seventy-five and 100, and the few 


'3 Christopher Johnston, “Covid-19 and Crime Accelerate Economic Struggles in Mt. Pleasant 
Neighborhood,” The Land, Last modified 2022, https://www.thelandcle.org/stories/covid-19-and-crime- 
accelerate-economic-struggles-in-mt-pleasant-neighborhood. 
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outliers bring the average down to seventy-five. The church has four families with 
members of childbearing age, while only two families regularly attend weekly worship 
services. There was a family with an infant who worshipped at the church pre-pandemic. 
That infant is now a thriving toddler, so the church has no infants. There are five 
members who lived within proximity to the church, while everyone else commutes to the 
church. These parishioners commute because their parents or grandparents were members 
of the church. 

Therefore, the worship style reflects a time and tradition that may have been 
meaningful to the members from a certain era. However, it may not necessarily reflect the 
needs of the neighborhood. The church no longer reflects the neighborhood as it did 
when it was founded. The church was founded in 1918 as a mission of the historic Cory 
United Methodist Church (Cory UMC). In 1918, people who lived in the Mount Pleasant 
neighborhood caught two trolleys one way to attend Cory UMC on Sundays. At that time, 
the trolley rides were a financial barrier to attending church because, on Sundays, it 
would be quite expensive to travel as a family to church and back home. Therefore, the 
members of Cory UMC who lived in the Mount Pleasant neighborhood with Cory 
UMC’s blessing began worshiping out of a home around the corner from MPUMC. 
Worshiping in the Mount Pleasant community solved a problem by giving people access 
to communal worship without them having to pay for transportation costs. The 
community shared a need to have a church for Black people in their up-and-coming 
neighborhood. It must be noted that the people not only gathered but raised money to 
build their edifice, which is the building still standing today. During that time and in the 


decades to follow, the church was by the community and for the community. 
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Nowadays, the church does not reflect the community like it once did. As stated 
before, the church is a commuter church. That means there are very few community 
constituents that attend church. As the community has declined and church members 
experienced upward mobility, there seem to be staunch differences between the 
community and parishioners. The members are unaware of the particulars of the plight of 
the average family in the neighborhood today. 

Therefore, most of the church members are far removed from the trauma that 
comes along with living in the community today. Sadly, as a commuter church, that 
means that each parishioner drives through the impoverished neighborhood at least once 
a month. Do the church members see the neighborhood? How do they feel knowing the 
neighborhood is in ruins while they come to church in their Sunday best and leave the 
neighborhood the same way it was when they arrived? Are they curious about the people 
who live in the homes that they ride past? The members of the church remember what the 
neighborhood was while the neighbors know how bad the current neighborhood is. 

Pride in the church is deeply steeped in the fact that the church was built by black 
people for black people. The milestones of scraping money together and hosting various 
fundraisers are incredible and admirable. At the same time, the church was a place where 
families worshipped. Those families’ needs were met through a multigenerational 
ministry approach. Everyone had a place. New people were never outsiders because they 
were drawn to the church through Sunday school or Youth groups. MPUMC housed the 
Boy Scouts of America for decades, and that program brought many boys to the church 


and provided mentorship for boys in the neighborhood. The leadership created inviting 
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programming that drew people to the church. There were people in place to serve as 


strong role models and community leaders. 

Strong leadership is a quality that has brought the church thus far. The 
anniversary books contain leadership lists that are a page long. Strong people who cared 
deeply about this church cooked dinners, held fellowships, and had affinity groups for 
each age group, from babies to seniors. Inevitably, the strength of the church in the days 
of its glory may be a contemporary weakness as the leadership pool is dwindling and the 
needs in the neighborhood are increasing. The community has experienced so much 
trauma that programming must address more than one need. People are now isolated as 
once strong leaders have aged and are now seventy-five years or older. They are just not 
able to serve in ministry the way they did in their younger years. That leaves a small 
number of people to lead the church and carry out the mission and ministry of the church. 
That presents a challenge for pastoral leadership. The vision can be great, but as it stands, 
a limited number of persons can take that vision to the next level. Another challenge with 
persons of a certain age, they must be already completely interested in an idea to 
participate. The wisdom and pride of the seniors at the church are balanced with the 
technological divide and their declining health. 

The building, which is aging, can also be a strength in ministry today. That is 
because there is such a great need in the community for safe spaces for children, youth, 
and even adults. After all, the neighborhood itself is no longer a safe place to play or 
hang out. The site has a parking lot, a commercial kitchen, and a fellowship hall. All are 
spaces that could be used for the betterment of the local community. However, the church 


will have to realize that the only way any effort like that could be successful is if they 
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abandon pride and build a partnership with a trustworthy nonprofit or grassroots 
organization. Such partnerships could orchestrate various programs being housed in the 
building. However, partnerships are still a novel idea for a church that chooses to remain 
an individual and isolated entity. 

The current infrastructure of housing in the neighborhood is one of the larger 
issues that disconnects the church members from the people in the church’s community. 
The days of homeownership, as mentioned before, are long gone. The neighborhood has 
many empty lots, which make the area look desolate. The occupied homes are rented by 
people who do not remain in the area long enough to build relationships with neighbors 
or the church. The transient nature of the community makes it hard to get to know the 
new families. 

It cannot fully be ascertained that the current residents do not care about the 
neighborhood, but it can be noted that they are relatively invisible to the church and the 
greater society. Though we are a church, we cannot expect anyone to be curious about us 
if we are not curious about them. There are insiders and those who are outsiders, and 
unfortunately, the church is an outsider in its own community. When tragic events 
happen in the neighborhood, such as a killing in broad daylight, no one looks to the 
church for comfort or solutions. The church is not sought after for programming or even 
for worship. It can be concluded the community ignores the place of worship because the 
worshippers ignore them. The church is known for being “a white glove church” where 
the parishioners are proud middle-class black families. However, the neighborhood is not 
a white glove neighborhood. That is not an indictment on the neighborhood. It is an 


observation that the neighborhood is, on average younger than our church. Traditions 
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near and dear to MPUMC may or may not be applicable to a person who has many things 


going on in their lives at once. 


Ministry Journey 

I am a pastor in the United Methodist itinerate system. While I understand my 
most recent appointment in 2019 was made by a bishop who had never met me 
personally, I also understand my recent appointment as God-ordained. On the surface, it 
seems I am not a good match for my context. I am in my childbearing years. I am still 
building the life I want, whereas my congregation are mainly grandparents and great- 
grandparents who have accomplished lives and are in a season of rest. By virtue of my 
age, I lack experience in ministry. However, just as the adage goes, “looks can be 
deceiving.” I know despite the years I lack in ministry, I bring meaningful life experience 
to the ministry context. 

As previously mentioned in my Spiritual Autobiography, my mom and I lived 
next door to a church when I was younger. It felt like we were always there. We could 
always hear them when we were home and ended up going there anyway. During 
worship, I remember going up to the altar at the end of the service, and the pastor’s 
daughter would come down to me from the pulpit and hover over me, praying in the Holy 
Ghost. When she would pray for me, she would ask me if I wanted to be anointed. I 
would think, “Yes, that is the only reason I came here.” She anointed me with the sign of 
the cross with oil, and it always felt like it ran down between my eyes. Every time I was 
anointed, I did not know if my mom knew, but I would try my hardest not to touch it. I 


wanted it to stay as long as possible. I loved that oil. I missed the pastor’s daughter when 
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she left our COGIC church to plant her church. Since the presentation of my Spiritual 


Autobiography, she has died. 

Reflecting on her impact on my formative years, she displayed the image of what 
ministry could look like in a woman: anointed, authoritative, pretty, and influential. From 
that point on at the COGIC church, I always had an inward desire to be in a place where I 
felt the presence of God. I honored and revered the women and men of God because I 
knew there was something special about them. Being in the company of the saints was 
the reprieve I needed from the “wheeling and dealing” that went on just beyond the 
church doors. The men yelling and the women cursing back at them did not seem to 
matter when I was in the house of God. I did not realize that I was born at the height of 
the crack epidemic, and my neighborhood had guys who were determined to be the next 
big-time drug dealers. At the time, my mom did not drink, smoke, or do drugs, so we 
were safe from that ruckus in our little bubble. For about the first four years of my life, 
my upbringing at home and in the church was strict. Church and holiness were all my 
mom, and I knew. Unbeknownst to me at the time, I would spend the rest of my life as 
close to the church as I could possibly be. The church was a place of safety for me. I love 
my mom for bringing me to church. I credit the church in part for forming me into the 


person I am today. I honor God for granting the increase in my life. 


Develop the Synergy 
Many parishioners consider the church as not only the place of Christian 
discipleship but also encouragement, refuge, and growth. Since black people were often 


left out of many spaces in the academy and the workforce during the Jim Crow era, the 
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church served as the primary place for networking and relationship building. The 
foundational parishioners at the research site were blessed with good jobs. Some of the 
parishioners worked a second job as well to meet the needs of the family. The special 
thing about this group is that the first generation looked out for other people in the 
community in terms of either employing them or referring them to good-paying jobs. 
Many of the summer jobs and babysitting gigs of the members are attributed to the 
connections made at the church. Though many of the parishioners are retirees, they 
possess untapped skills that can contribute to the ministry and the neighborhood at large. 
They may be in physical decline, but their minds are sharp, and their hearts are pure. 

As the project director, I also possess skills from my previous life experience and 
ministry experience that I can contribute to the church and neighborhood. The main thing 
I bring to the context is the knowledge of what it means to live in poverty and stability. I 
came from a dangerous inner-city neighborhood. It was a rough life because life happens 
faster in dangerous communities than in suburbia. Communities filled with drugs, crime, 
and poverty are often overlooked. Thus, they lack the resources and capital to build and 
rejuvenate. Some politicians may make promises about improvements to the area, but the 
promises always come up short. Cyclical poverty is in part perpetuated because the 
maladies of inner-city life are concentrated in the neighborhoods that are left behind. The 
children who are born into poverty have many adversities to overcome. Without the 
proper resources and support in place, the feat in many cases will be unsuccessful, and 
the cycle of poverty will continue. 

I am not the only person who is passionate about the poor. That is a model that 


Jesus embodied in His teaching in Matthew 25:40 ‘Truly I tell you, just as you did it to 
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one of the least of these who are members of my family, you did it to me.’ So, when we 
declare ourselves to be the hands and feet of Jesus, we have to preach the good news to 
the poor. That is not only in words but in action as well. 

God has blessed me with the gift of resilience as I am no stranger to trauma. I can 
speak to someone and notice the nuance of their story. I can make the connections 
between the things they are saying and the things they are feeling. For example, during 
the Community Meal before the pandemic, I floated through the room, bustling with 
people from the community. I could talk to them like I had known them for years. That 
skill helps us to enhance the meal with a pastoral presence. Likewise, I avail myself to 
people who have intense issues and need to vent them or simply talk things through. 
Therefore, we are not only giving the people a meal but also building community. 

I have also been graced with the ability to make it “out of the ‘hood.’” Despite the 
research out there about grit, I believe that God graced me with resilience. No stranger to 
adversity, I know what it feels like to be on the other side of a welfare desk. I know what 
it feels like to need free food or toys. I know that while it is a good feeling to be blessed 
by someone who is being kind, it feels even better to earn it for myself. I know what it is 
like to build up my checking account, savings account, and credit score with no one there 
to help me. I know how hard it is to pay all my bills on my own and save. Car repairs and 
unexpected expenses can be a setback when the budget is paycheck to paycheck. With 
hard work at multiple jobs and perseverance, I have managed to build a system that 
works to pull me out of poverty and into stability. My journey from public housing to 
Princeton Theological Seminary is a success story. The fundamental mission that God 


has deposited in me is twofold. Now I must tell my story and help others develop a plan 
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to make it out of poverty. People need to know that they can make it. People must 


understand that the good news includes prosperity for those who believe. 

One thing I have learned from being in ministry is that people will pay attention 
to someone passionate about the subject they are speaking about! Likewise, people tend 
to love to talk about their passions as well. Therefore, it is not sufficient for me to assume 
the members of MPUMC will organically build relationships with the neighbors. They 
must have some common ground to build that relationship for it to be meaningful for 
everyone involved. 

As [have stated, the research site is a tremendous transactional ministry. 
Transactional ministry is when the church gives items such as food, household essentials, 
or checks to individuals, families, or organizations. For example, they have no problem 
collecting items and doing a drop-off to an organization in need. That is a blessing to all 
who receive the much-needed packages. At this time, I feel called by God to lead the site 
in a project that not only hands out necessities but profoundly impacts the lives of the 
people they touch through give always. The members have incredible success stories to 
share about overcoming poverty. Some of their stories will also overlap with the 
neighborhood's history, as many of them were raised in the community. The integration 
of personal success and tips on how someone else can make it will be how the members 
can help others make it out of poverty. 

My experience, along with the interests of the members combined, makes for a 
good environment for a project on TIC. The program encompasses two of the strengths 
that I share with the members. First, it will allow the parishioners to talk to members of 


the community in the safety of the church. The program will be an opportunity for the 
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members to make a meaningful connection with the neighbors in the community. The 


program will allow the members to learn more about some of the day-to-day challenges 


that the households in the community face. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, the project I hope to explore through my Doctor of Ministry 


program is geared toward empowering MPUMC to increase awareness about what 


trauma looks like in the Mount Pleasant community and church. Therefore, I hypothesize 


that if the laity participates in a six-week trauma-informed care training, then the laity 


will be equipped to build meaningful connections with neighbors in the community. The 


project was executed in the following ways: 


1. 


2: 


I will compile reliable resources on trauma-informed care. 

I will select ten members of MPUMC with whom to do the project and give them 
the resources for their review. 

I will ask my professional associates for a recommendation of the guest lecturer/ 
sponsorship of the program. 

I will put out advertising for 10 participants through the church’s leading 
advertising platforms: email and Facebook. 

We will have a meeting to discuss any questions on the resources. 

We will review the format of the trauma-informed care training days. 

The training will encompass the following: (1) gain informed consent, 

(2) The pre-test, (3) Questionnaires, (4) Lectures, (5) Meals, 


(6) Breakout sessions, and (8) Post-test. 
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This project will allow the church to use its biggest asset: its strong leadership. 
The members are most comfortable when doing ministry inside the church, so this project 
is a win for everyone involved. The members will love to tell the stories of how things 
used to be and the ways they overcame the hardships doubly exacerbated by the trauma 
of racism and sexism. The intimate setting with breakout sessions will make participants 
feel comfortable exchanging narratives of their personal struggles to understand the ways 
in which trauma affects us across the lifespan. This project will enable the congregation 
to help the community succeed and will afford the church opportunities to preserve the 


legacy for which they are so proud. 


CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

Every mission and ministry the research site embarks upon is rooted and 
grounded in scripture, and the ministry project will be no different. Romans 12:9-13 has 
been selected as this scripture and lays out a pragmatic model of love in action within the 
church and the larger community. This love in action will be one way that the church can 
deal with people who have gone through trauma. The ultimate goal of this project is to 
teach the members of the church about the negative impact of trauma and the ways in 
which the church can try to address this issue. Among many things, trauma can strip 
people of their hope and cause them to isolate themselves from living in a true 
community. It is not discussed enough, and those who are dealing with or have tried to 
deal with trauma on their own terms are often left on the fringes. The church needs to 
understand the various dynamics at play when it comes to people who have sustained 
trauma. If for no other reason, there is a missed ministry opportunity just outside of the 
front door. 

The word trauma as we know it does not occur in the bible. However, the 
scripture selected to undergird the project was selected because it speaks to some of the 
needs of people who have gone through trauma and the ways in which to address those 


needs. 
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A body of believers who takes Romans 12:9-13 to heart will be equipped to re-instill that 


hope in those who have been through trauma. This chapter will focus on the way that the 
ministry project is informed by Romans 12: 9-13, which reads in the New Revised 
Standard Version (NRSV): 

Let love be genuine; hate what is evil, hold fast to what is good; love one another 

with mutual affection; outdo one another in showing honor. Do not lag in zeal, be 

ardent in spirit and serve the Lord. Rejoice in hope, be patient in suffering, and 
persevere in prayer. Contribute to the needs of the saints; extend hospitality to 
strangers. ! 

The Biblical Foundations chapter will argue that love in action, as found in 
Romans 12: 9-13, directly correlates to the trauma-informed care ministry project. This 
chapter will further build upon the introduction by (1) providing a detailed exegesis of 
Romans 12:9-13, (2) providing a practical application of the scripture, and (3) giving a 
summary that describes the intersectionality between the ministry project and the 
scripture. 

Romans is one of the undisputed Pauline epistles. It was written between 55 and 
58 CE from Corinth,” making this one of Paul’s final letters. Romans is undeniably 


Paul’s most theologically erudite* argument. The book describes the depravity of the 


human condition and the need for Jesus to come and die for our sins. Romans describes 


' Harold W. Attridge and Wayne A Meeks, The HarperCollins Study Bible (San Francisco, CA: 
Harper San Francisco, 2006), 1296. 
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God’s grace as being inclusive without partiality. Paul was once a zealous Pharisee who 
persecuted the church. Through his conversion on the road to Damascus, he was 
transformed into a disciple of Christ and, subsequently, an apostle of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. The letter to the church in Rome was from a person with a complex life journey to 
a people who were also on a complex journey. City life in antiquity had all the many 
distractions and muses that could call people into various lifestyles, but Paul was 
encouraging the people of the bustling city to follow Christ. 

There are many similarities between ancient Rome and Cleveland. Rome was the 
capital city of the powerful and influential Roman Empire. Early Rome was known for 
having gymnasiums, gladiator sports, and entertainment. Rome also had public squares, 
libraries, and forums indicative of the importance of philosophy and free-thinking in 
ancient times. Rome was also known for its distinct grandiose architecture.* At the same 
time, Rome had a powerful empire that punished crime with barbaric tactics. It was an 
empire of taxation through extortion. Rome was a place with a great divide between the 
wealthy and the indigent. Today, Rome is a popular tourist destination where people 
come to marvel at the gravitas of its rich history of what was once a world superpower. 

Cleveland is not the political seat or capital of Ohio, but it is one of the focal 
points of Ohio because it is situated on Lake Erie, the largest metropolitan area in the 
state. Like Rome, Cleveland was and is still a powerful place. Cleveland has a rich 
history and is still a racially diverse place to live. Cleveland, like ancient Rome, sets the 


trend for professional sports, entertainment at the famous Playhouse Square, and the arts. 


2 “Colosseum,” HISTORY. Last modified 2020, https://www.history.com/topics/ancient- 
history/colosseum. 
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Concurrently, there are many systemic issues in Cleveland, such as children who are 
being raised in homes with chipping lead paint, poverty, food insecurity among single- 
parent households, violence, and a thin layer of hopelessness that hovers over the youth. 
The similarities between the two cities are striking. Therefore, an effective ministry based 


out of Cleveland has to be open to the diverse experiences of the people they serve. 


Structure of the Text 

The letter to the Romans has all the features of ancient Greco-Roman epistles. In 
addition, it contains salutation, thanksgiving, body, and closing commands.° 
An additional feature is that Paul breaks the body into a theological section and a 
hortatory section.’ Whereas the theological section tells us about God and God’s grace 
towards humanity throughout the generations, the hortatory section tells us how we 
ought to live as a response to God’s grace towards us. The hortatory section contains the 
Biblical foundation for the project because this project posits that the care of our 
community and neighbor is the overarching responsibility of Christians. These 
commands are so general, yet they parallel the tenets of TIC. Scholars conclude that due 
to the general nature of the maxims, Paul was reiterating early Christian ethics rather 
than dealing with the specific issues in Rome.® These maxims ring familiar to other 
Pauline letters, thus making them universal to all Christians, especially those of today. 


® John Ruffin, “The Letters of Paul — Sacra Pagina,” Sacrapagina.Com, Last modified 2020, 
https://sacrapagina.com/letters-of-paul/. 
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Karl Barth asserts that there is no proper sequence of thought and no arrangement of 
chapters 12-15° of Romans. This style of writing is called paraenesis.!° Just because this 
section is not a well-laid-out argument, but a string of ideas does not mean that the 
meaning is scattered or haphazard. Paraenesis is helpful to the body of Christ once one 
understands the type of writing and its function. 

Paraenesis is when a writer strings together short pieces of advice in succession 
using a staccato style format. While the principles presented make sense, they seem to 
have no order and are loosely knit together. To the reader, the ideas may not feel 
connected, but to the author, each of the ideas is of equal importance, and they serve a 
purpose. The purpose of this section is to describe to believers in the church at Rome 
what love in action within the church community and beyond looks like.!! Further, 
through the grace of Christ extended to the believer, the believer can, in turn, share the 
love and grace of Christ with one another. Though there are many exhortations in this 
short passage, nothing that Paul proposes in this section is unreasonable or even 
difficult to attain. After all, the ultimate goal of the believer is to live a transformed life 
in Christ. The believer must strive daily to live into the newness of salvation in Christ 
Jesus. 

At the same time, the believer who lives a transformed life does so not just for 


his or her own personal benefit but for the greater good of the body of Christ. The 


9 Karl Barth, Maico M. Michielin and David H. Van Daalen, A Shorter Commentary on Romans 
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declaration of personal piety or even professing Christ as a savior is nothing in the 
absence of a personal ethic that will result in the betterment of the community. To that 
extent, the material in chapter 12 can be seen as universal in nature and practical 


application, especially for the church in Rome and the church of today. 


Detailed Analysis of the Text 

In v. 9, there is no verb present in the Greek, but rather a string of participles 
clauses.'? However, these participles function as action words! Love is definitely an 
action word. It is implied to let love philadelphia be genuine.!* Philadelphia is defined 
as a love shared between siblings or a fraternal affection.'* This love denotes that the 
Christians are all family. The love shared between families only exists in an authentic 
place where the love is not only stated but felt by those who experience it. The Holy 
Spirit makes this selfless and giving type of love possible.'> To notice and address the 
needs of another is one of the markers of true love because true love cannot be reluctant 
or self—seeking.'® Love is selfless because it takes responsibility for others. Paul gives 
an example previously in the letter. Paul laid out what it means for God to love them in 


Romans 5:8. Christian love is only sincere when it bears witness to the knowledge that 
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God loves us first!’ by sending His only Son, Jesus, to die for our sins. Since our perfect 
Savior loves us unconditionally in that, He shed His blood for us, and then we can show 
our devotion to Him by loving Him and His disciples. The devotion here means to be 
dedicated to being tender and affectionate towards one another just as one treats a 
cherished family member.'® Just as in most circumstances, we feel a responsibility to 
nurture the relationship of blood kin. We should cultivate the love we share between 
believers. Love is at the foundation of who we are and shapes what we do. 

Love is also an important maxim because it is love alone that curbs self- 
assertion, thus making unity possible.'? Therefore, to outdo one another in love is not 
merely a pretentious competition with the goal of being the winner. It represents, rather, 
the mutuality to which both parties are committed to loving so much so that reciprocity 
is limitless. There were long-standing tensions in Rome between the Jewish converts 
and the Gentile Christians regarding the way forward as followers of Christ. This 
passage presents the anecdote about a disagreement over the ways to live out religion 
between the two groups.”° For Gentiles, love is the message of Jesus in addition to old 
cultic practices. For Jews, love is the message of Jesus in addition to the Torah. Each 


group felt as though their traditions and rituals were supreme, which was reflected in 
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each group’s reticence to take down their beliefs. Both groups had a new way of life to 


embrace. To truly embody a love that builds the body of Christ required each group to 
abandon their separate cultures and wholly embrace the culture of discipleship in love. 

While the maxims presented by Paul were simple at first glance, the difficulty in 
part lies in the fact that each group, both Jewish and Gentile, had to be willing to forgo 
being superior to one another and to be in a relationship with one another. Jewish 
converts knew they were God’s chosen people. Gentiles were a better fit for the cultic 
life of the public square. However, both pagan culture and the Jewish Law fell short, 
and that is why Christ came to redeem all of humanity. The new requirement to live into 
that redemption was for people to love each other in a way that holds the community 
together and accountable. There is no greater love than that which is found in the work 
of Christ on the cross. Therefore, the body of Christ must break down barriers by 
showing philadelphia love to one another. Paul argues that not only is love the remedy 
to disagreement, but it is the way to emulate Christ’s love for all. 

In Rome, the longstanding conflict between Gentiles and Jews was rooted in who 
had the correct religious practices. Though the contemporary church may not have the 
same issues, there is still conflict that arises. There is conflict in local church 
communities such as the research site. In times of conflict, it is easy to develop feelings 
of disdain and turn hostile towards each other. Hostility contributes to the breakdown of 
the community. Often, people tend to fight each other instead of presenting a united front 
to fight against the problem. The problem is the problem and not necessarily the person 
of the group. For Christians, the presence of evil is one of the problems against which we 


must wrestle. Ephesians 6:12 says that every Christian is up against the spiritual forces of 
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evil in the heavenly places.”! Evil is in stark opposition to the love of Christ and his 
disciples. Therefore, believers must hate evil. 

In today’s context, churches or individuals may post memes that take a stance 
against evil. However, hating evil is not just a statement to release on a social media 
platform or in a memorandum, but it is also an action word. For instance, on an 
individual level, one must take a definitive stand against evil”? to completely demonstrate 
genuine love. Taking a personal stand against evil could entail refraining from 
participating in sins. Churches can make a definitive stand against evil by fighting against 
an evil that is present in their community. Sometimes, there is power in a Facebook post 
that decries the evil going on in the world today. Social media can have a broad reach 
when used effectively. Old-fashioned yard signs can also have a broad reach. Signs such 
as “Black Lives Matter” have been seen on the lawns of many United Methodist 
churches. For the church that makes the resolution or plants a sign, they are making a 
public statement to denounce a specific evil. However, a statement in the absence of 
practice is hypocrisy. Therefore, along with signs or statements, or even tee shirts, 
churches must also engage in ministries that promote mercy, justice, and love towards 
those who are oppressed by systems of evil. Engaging with the greater community in 
meaningful ministry is a way of showing the love of Christ toward everyone. Love in 


action dares to confront evil and inspire righteousness”> through righteous indignation. 
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Rather than hate each other, in v. 9b, Paul instructs the community to hate evil and cling 
to what is good. Evil is the true enemy against which we band together and fight. Again, 
once the church turns its enmity towards the issues and not each other, progress can truly 
be made in the body of Christ and the community. 

Part of the good this passage uplift is love. Love in this passage seems to be trite 
and overused. However, the word translated as affection could also be rendered as 
respect. We are to treat another person’s feelings with respect.”* Showing respect is not 
so difficult when things are going well, but during times of disagreement is when we, the 
body of Christ, need to employ mutual respect. Treating people with consistent respect 
and dignity goes a long way in the community because dignity is what it means to be 
human. The notion of treating people with respect will further be discussed in a later 
chapter, especially as it relates to the ministry project and being trauma-informed. 

In moving forward in v.11, it is written that believers should not lag in zeal but 
be ardent when serving the Lord. For Paul, the Christian community in Rome should be 
excited to serve God and one another. The church is normally good about creating 
opportunities such as programming to fellowship and empowering one another. The 
church must be excited to fellowship with those outside of the community as well. The 
church never existed to exclusively serve or preserve itself. This enthusiasm is 
characterized by active optimism and energetic zeal that cannot be contained.”> An old 


adage suggests, “The love of Jesus is so good that I just cannot keep it to myself!” 
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Everything that Christians do in service to one another should emanate from the love of 
serving the Lord.”° That type of energy is contagious and will continue to spread 
throughout the community. 

The same excitement the Christians have about serving Christ is the same 
excitement they should have towards serving the needs of one another. On several 
occasions, Paul called on churches to supply the need of another community. There is a 
spiritual impetus for serving the Lord?’ that cannot be ignored. The human capacity to 
get enthusiastic waxes and wanes, but the zeal of the Lord (Isaiah 37:32) empowers one 
to serve effectively. That is why one has to have a heart for ministry and people. If one's 
heart is not in the ministry, they are destined to stifle the ministry and disappoint the 
Lord at worst. The same Spirit that raised Jesus from the dead lives in us. Therefore, 
there is no room for slothfulness. That person’s soul should be set on fire in the Lord!”8 
The fire that is burning on the inside will be evident in everything that person does. 
Therefore, the church can be excited about outreach, not just to bring people into a 
building or to membership to a church. The church must be excited to introduce people 
to an authentic relationship with Christ. The mission of the church is to compel men and 
women to be saved. It is hard work but exciting work. At the same time, the church 
cannot expect anyone to be more excited about their mission or church than they are. 


Though looks can be deceiving, it should be obvious that the ministry is guided with the 
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zeal of the Lord. Again, for people who are going through a tough time in life, that 


positive vibe will definitely draw new people into the body of Christ. 

As stated previously, for Paul, the gospel is the past, present, and future. We 
know this because Paul’s own transformative experience caused him to bear witness to 
the risen Christ. He attested that Christ came, had an earthly ministry, and we should 
too. Also, Paul always stressed how the second coming of Christ was near (13:11). Paul 
shared this with the church in Rome that they were living in the tension of being in a 
liminal space. The church in Rome is situated between the “already” and the “not yet.” 
Christ has already done the work on the cross, but they are not yet fully saved from the 
presence of sin until Christ returns in victory for the church. The Jewish and Gentile 
communities had already been through the trauma of tribulation and oppression at the 
hands of the Roman government. Still, Paul is preparing the church for what he sees as 
a way to get anchored during even more troubled times that lie ahead. He was 
predicting persecution that was on the horizon based upon the violence that had been 
wrought against the church up to this point. Paul was encouraging both groups to keep 
going forward in ministering to others even though ministry will present more 
challenges in times to come. 

In v. 12, he tells them to rejoice in hope, be patient in suffering and persevere in 
prayer. All believers hope in their salvation, justification, and in their glorious 
inheritance.”? Amid the opposition to which they are not exempt, they are able to be 


patient in suffering and know that God’s glory shall come. The Christian community 
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was instructed to rejoice in hope v.12a and what it guarantees them.*° As stated above, 
from Paul’s perspective, the Parousia of Christ was soon to come, and that notion was 
something to rejoice about. The joy of the Lord could provide an anchor for them 
during the interim. In so many ways, Paul was implying that the situation for those who 
follow Christ would get progressively worse before things improved. However, there 
was a joy that could be experienced while the church was waiting for Christ to return. 
Being a part of a new Christian community gave them a new life that they had never 
experienced before. Their fate was no longer sealed with destruction because they had 
been redeemed by the blood of Christ. Therefore, the blessed hope was eschatological 
in nature, but they could rejoice in the present. Joy provided the sustenance and spiritual 
fortitude it would take for the church to wait for the return of Christ. The believer can 
rejoice while they wait for the manifestation of God’s glory. 

Praise and hope can help the body of Christ to be patient in suffering. Life in the 
body of Christ can be challenging. The enemy of evil mentioned previously can put 
immense pressure on the Christian community. As previously mentioned, the Jews and 
the Gentiles were learning how to live amongst one another, which presented a separate 
set of challenges. However, Paul is saying the believer must be patient in suffering not 
only as a way of life but as an example to others on how to maintain a relationship with 
Christ and each other amid adversity. 

There is an old adage that patience is a virtue. Patience requires a certain amount 
of strength and self-control. Patience means that there is a remedy to a situation, but that 


remedy cannot be fully made manifest in this current moment, thus creating a space of 


20 Joseph Augustine Fitzmyer, Romans (New York, NY: Anchor Bible, 1993), 654. 
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waiting. In v.12b Paul tells the Roman church to be patient in suffering. Patience in 
suffering is paradoxical because the one who suffers wants the pain to end and relief to 
begin. Christians are not exempt from experiencing adversity. The Roman church may 
not have known the reason for Paul’s preparation for the hard times. Often, suffering is 
considered from an individual perspective. However, Paul was trying to advise the 
Roman community on ways to be a true community. Perhaps, Paul was alluding to the 
mass persecution of Christians that he thought was to come. For whatever reason, Paul 
was giving the Roman church advice on how to remain strong in the face of trials. 

In v.12c, Paul says for the church in Rome to persevere in prayer. The church in 
Rome should not try to do anything in the absence of prayer. Both Gentiles and Jews 
had to not only build their relationship with each other but they must build a 
relationship with Christ together through prayer. This concept, like the other previous 
axioms in this list, sounds simple at first glance, but it can be broken down further. To 
persevere means to continue to do a task despite the difficulty.*! It may seem trite, but 
the church is supposed to continue to pray and hope against hope that prayers will be 
heard and answered. This prayer could be prayers of supplications, prayers of 
intercession, prayers for to change, or the prayers could be thanksgiving for the 
testimonies of a people united to make it through trials. Whatever the situation, the 
church must be steadfast and unmovable in prayer as this is the primary communication 


with God. The ones who can persist in prayer shall produce endurance,*” and that 


a “Persevere,” Merriam-Webster.Com Dictionary, Last modified 2021, https://www.merriam- 
webster.com/dictionary/persevere. 
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endurance will be crucial to making it through the various changes the community will 
go through. Yes, there is corporate praise and corporate singing, but prayer is the 
primary mode of communication with God. As previously stated, regarding the church 
maintaining joy amid challenging circumstances, the imminence of persecution was 
probably at the forefront of Paul’s mind when he wrote this admonishment to the church 
to persist in prayer. He was essentially forecasting that the church would need to pray a 
lot in the times to come. Therefore, prayer becomes an essential part of the preparation 
and sustenance of the church amid difficult times. 

The Roman church in v.13a is encouraged to contribute to the needs of the 
saints. That literally means taking an interest in the needs of the saints** and being 
active in supplying the need. Before the church tries to go out with a mission to help or 
fix another person or community, it must exemplify charity at home. The saints are 
those within the body of Christ. They are saints because they try to live after Christ's 
example while he walked the earth. All the previously mentioned exhortations, such as 
ministering, serving, and giving, for example, can contribute to the needs of the saints. 
But for Paul, helping people encompasses anything else that could arise that is missed 
in his list so far. There is strength in leveraging resources for the greater good of the 
community. Where someone lacks, the other person can pick up the slack and vice 
versa. Reciprocity is not in declaring love for one another but in showing that love 
through contributing to the needs of the saints. Love in action requires giving. First to 


the saints, then to the stranger. 


33 Joseph Augustine Fitzmyer, Romans (New York, NY: Anchor Bible, 1993), 655. 
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Paul instructs the community to contribute to the needs of the saints and show 
hospitality to strangers. The saints are those within the body of Christ. They are saints 
because they try to live after Christ's example while he walked the earth. All the 
previously mentioned exhortations, such as ministering, serving, and giving, for 
example, can contribute to the needs of the saints. But for Paul, love encompasses 
anything else that could arise that is missed in his list. Like any other list in the Pauline 
corpus, that list was never meant to be exhaustive. There is no limit to showing true 
love. True mutual love is when there is a joint contribution to ensure that everyone in 
the community has what they need. True love is not only stated but felt. One example of 
a radical display of true love is showing hospitality to a stranger. 

One can tell a lot about a community through the ways in which they show 
mercy to people they do not know. One can also tell a lot about a community by how 
they treat persons on the fringes of society. In antiquity, hospitality was not about just 
lodging. It was about generosity. Although, hospitality in this context could mean 
providing lodging for those who needed shelter and a meal for a night as they were 
traveling through the land.*+ To extend refreshment and respite with a person was the 
ultimate display of hospitality, not because of the meal but because of the effort, care, 
and concern that went into the effort. The gift of compassion and mercy, for instance, 


can show people who need who and what it is like to experience the gospel. 


a Douglas J. Moo, Encountering The Book of Romans —Encountering Biblical Studies (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 2014), 166. 
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Hospitality was huge for the Jewish community in antiquity.*> However, 
showing hospitality to strangers v.13a was still a radical idea. For the Gentiles, the irony 
in this statement is that Paul reminded the Gentiles that all start as strangers, but by the 
Spirit, we are grafted in as a family by the Spirit of adoption. In Christ, everyone is 
family. Radical hospitality returns to earlier themes of caring and concern for the other. 
Though it sounds cliché, people should enter the presence of a church community as 
strangers and leave as family. 

Like any other list in the Pauline corpus, that list of exhortations was never 
meant to be exhaustive. It was meant to explain to the believers in Rome what a 
transformed life looks like in Christ. It cannot be overstated that these axioms are very 
well within reach to everyone by the poser of the Holy Spirit. It must be noted that there 


is no prize for striving to do what is right. But there is a blessing in pleasing God. 


Scripture and the Ministry Project 

This pericope of Romans 12:9-13 is relevant to the TIC training ministry project 
because the gospel can build up people who have been broken by the trauma that they 
have experienced. The project will educate the laity of MPUMC to understand the ways 
in which issues such as poverty, food scarcity, and the impact of Covid-19 are seen as 
trauma. Trauma can be compounded and complex. For example, poverty can be 
exacerbated by a looming sense of hopelessness due to the constant divestment in the 
neighborhood. It is safe to say that people in the research site neighborhood feel that 
they are forgotten about. People who are hopeless need to be handled with a special 


Anthony C. Thiselton, Discovering Romans, |“ edition (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. 
Eerdmans, 2016), ProQuest eBook Central. 
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tenderheartedness that can begin to heal them. The kindness required to engage in a 


community that has been so battered and worn is more than just being nice. It requires 
being prepared to be a safe, trusted emotional support to them. The love of Christ in 
action, as laid out in Romans 12:9-13, serves as a foundational scripture to support the 
ministry project. 

The theme of the scripture Romans 12:9-13 is love in action. It is without a 
doubt that the ministry’s context will understand that love is not just stating, “We are a 
loving church,” but it is demonstrating that love to the church members and the visitors 
alike. Love is a labor, but it is rewarding. The result of showing love is increasing the 
body of Christ. 

The project will also equip the members of the church to understand trauma and 
how to deal with people who have been through compounded trauma. The laity will be 
trained in the TIC model because it is an empirically based practice in clinical settings 
that can be scaled to fit church and ministry settings. The world is open, and people are 
looking to attend in-person church. Before the participants re-engage with the 
community, however, they must be equipped to deal with the aforementioned issues that 
are going on in today’s context. Everyone who comes through the door has some 
experience with trauma, if for no other reason than the pandemic. Being trauma- 
informed will help the church to live in a community with each other and new people. 
As Christians, it is important to understand that the scriptures are applicable to the way 
we carry out ministry now. 

The themes found in the pericope, such as genuine love, respect, hospitality to 


strangers, having hope, and being patient in suffering, go hand in hand with TIC 
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practices: safety, trustworthiness, peer support, collaboration, empowerment, and 
historical issues.*° Having a genuine love for others fosters an environment of safety, 
and unconditional positivity is one of the hallmarks of being human. There’s an old 
saying that respect goes a long way. That leads to being supportive of one’s peers. 
Hospitality within the community and beyond is part of being trauma-informed. 
Sometimes a situation cannot be solved, but one can be supported while going through a 
difficult time. That is something the church can provide — support. The church has a 
blessed hope that they can share with others. It costs nothing to tell someone that they 
can make it through Christ. It is that power that can change the neighborhood one 
interaction at a time. The church members will learn what it means to be patient in their 
suffering and the sufferings of others. Many people that come through the doors of the 
church are looking for a way out. However, that way out may not be as simple as what 
meets the eye. Therefore, the church, of all institutions, should be one with considerable 
patience and kindness towards people. The project will reveal that though TIC is an 
empirically based approach typically adopted in clinical settings, it aligns closely with 
the scriptures we hold dear. 

The ministry project will empower participants to put the love of Christ into 
action by living out the word of God. It is predicted that the TIC training will teach the 
church another way to practically put their love for one another and the community into 
action. Alongside that, it is expected that the tangible result of the training is that the 


laity will be inspired to build relationships rooted in true Christian love with people in 


3° “Infographic: 6 Guiding Principles to a Trauma-Informed Approach,” Last modified 2022, 
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the community because they will have a greater understanding of why people behave 
the way they do. 

The TIC ministry project will not overhaul what the church already does through 
outreach but will enhance it. It is predicted that the participants have never heard of 
TIC, but I know they have heard of Romans 12:9-13. The ministry project looks to 


bridge the gap between scripture and mental health care. 


CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

Booker Taliaferro Washington was born as an enslaved person in Franklin 
County, Virginia, on April 5, 1856.! Before one looks at Washington’s approach to 
education or the ways in which he advanced black people as a race, one must understand 
some of his childhood experiences. Washington was raised by his mother (his father was 
an unknown Caucasian man, which may explain his light-colored eyes) in a small ran, 
down cabin that was typical slave quarters.” He slept on bundles of filthy rags on the 
floor.> He never played or learned as a child. All he did was work. His earliest memories 
were of him pulling corn on a horse, which he dreaded, and walking his mistress to the 
door of her schoolhouse.‘ In his autobiography, Washington describes the way in which 
he ate as an enslaved young boy. First, they did not have much food to share among the 


family. Next, he discussed how the family never sat down for a meal. Instead, the 


| Booker T. Washington | Tuskegee University.” Tuskegee.Edu. Last modified 2020, 
https://www.tuskegee.edu/discover-tu/tu-presidents/booker-t-washington. 
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43 
children were given piecemeal food, and they often ate kneeling or walking off to work.> 


His shoes were wooden and uncomfortable. His shirt was made of such a rough material 
that his older brother had to literally break it in before young Booker wore it.° It may be 
hard to hear of a child living in these conditions. Being enslaved was hard, but it was the 
only life he knew then. 

Washington recalled being asked to gather in the Big House one day and told that 
he was free.’ The Emancipation Proclamation and the Union in the north winning the 
Civil War were good news. However, with the newfound freedom of previously enslaved 
Africans came new problems. One of the central issues was that enslaved Africans in 
America had to figure out what it meant to provide a living for themselves. The dilemma 
was unfamiliar and complex. In an instant, Blacks had to solve problems that they had 
never given thought to during slavery. They had to contend with issues such as where to 
live, how to find work, and how to establish churches, to name a few. 

Further, Blacks had to attempt to figure everything out in a society that was not built with 
them in mind. They had to navigate the newfound so-called freedom without any tools 
and in the absence of the most basic skill — literacy. It is argued that the vestiges of 
slavery are still felt today because Black people still have a plight for societal 
advancement. He knew that life as a free young man would be different for Washington. 


However, it was the nexus of a new beginning for Washington. 


> Booker T. Washington, Up from Slavery, 11. 
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Washington’s life story is one of triumph over trauma. We can witness the plight 
of Washington’s resilience. He went from being enslaved and uneducated in the 
confederate south to becoming one of the country’s foremost and most famous Black 
educators. He showed what it looks like to be able to envisage a better life despite what 
he saw daily. His lifelong determination to learn and educate others was not deterred by 
his obstacles, discouragements, or temptations.* His personal story helped him identify 
with the needs of the students he encountered through his tenure at Tuskegee. 
Washington shows us that we cannot undermine the value of one’s experience. He 
understood their issues and worked diligently to help them in the ways that people helped 
him along his journey to higher education. Washington is an example of what it looks 
like to pay it forward. 

In this chapter, we will explore Washington’s plight from an enslaved little boy in 
the Confederate South to becoming one of the well-respected educators of his time and 
beyond. First, I will examine how his educational curiosity ignited a lifelong quest for 
knowledge and how he helped other students do the same. Next, I will look at his 
approach to self-sufficiency through labor and sustainability. Lastly, I will critique his 
approach to advancing the “negro” race through the lens of W.E.B Du Bois and analyze 
blind spots in Washington’s rhetoric for the way forward. In the end, whether one agrees 
with his approach to learning or dealing with the race problems in America, one cannot 
deny Washington’s lifelong tireless dedication to what he believed in his heart to be the 
solution to the progression of the Black race. The research site participants have much to 


learn from Washington’s approach to helping the Black community. 


8 Booker T. Washington, Up from Slavery, eBook Open Road Media, 2006, 21. 
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The Power of Education 

The image of boys and girls in a schoolroom engaged in study made a deep 
impression upon young Washington.’ Enslaved persons were forbidden to read and were 
often punished by being whipped if they were caught trying to learn how to read, and 
they were definitely punished for reading. The male and female enslavers perhaps knew 
that with the knowledge to read comes the power to pursue the freedom of a better life. 
Would enslaved people continue to be subordinate to the plantation if they understood the 
way in which the world worked? Most people who were enslaved were familiar with the 
bible. Would enslaved persons revolt if they understood the true freedom the bible spoke 
of? What if they had the ability to read this book that declared that their God delivered 
the oppressed from slavery? We do not have stories of the male or female plantation 
owner teaching Washington to read as we have with Fredrick Douglas, for example. 
However, the closest experience Washington had to a classroom was when he walked his 
“mistress” to the door of her schoolhouse.!° It was in those times that Washington “had 
the feeling that to get into a schoolhouse and study in this way would be about the same 
as getting into paradise.”'' A paradise for Washington was where the person was free to 
pursue knowledge. 

Barely able to peer inside, Washington always remembered that he had an intense 


longing to learn to read since he was a small child. He was determined to gain enough 


° Booker T. Washington, Up from Slavery, 11. 
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education to enable him to read common books and newspapers. !? This was no easy goal. 
As previously mentioned, because enslaved persons were forbidden to read, there were 
no schools for Black people immediately following Emancipation. In addition, it was 
challenging for Black people to afford books. Therefore, access to books to try to read 
was limited. While there were many barriers to reading and learning, Washington 
remained determined to pursue learning. 

Washington moved to West Virginia and eventually went to night school in the 
Kanawha Valley. It was there that he had a life-changing experience! He understood that 
his motivation to learn was more significant than his obstacles. In West Virginia, the 
community was built around the industry. All adult men and young men worked. 
Therefore, because Washington had to work at the salt furnace during the day, he took 
lessons at night until his mother made provisions for him to attend school during the day. 
The schedule was tight because Washington had to go to the job site, then leave early and 
go to school, then leave school and return to the job site.'? It was hard to keep up, but 
attending school exposed Washington to new experiences. For instance, there was one 
time when the school attendance roll was called, and all the other students had last 
names. Wanting to be like everyone else, Booker gave himself the last name of 
Washington when the teacher called his name.!* From then forward, he was known as 


Booker T. Washington. Washington was proud that he had the last name just like 


2 Booker T. Washington, Up from Slavery, 17. 
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everyone else. Above all, Washington was proud to learn. 


The Dignity of Labor 

Black people earned such a meager income post-Emancipation. As previously 
stated, it was an expectation that every child contributed to the household’s welfare by 
working. Washington was no exception to this. When Washington’s stepdad moved from 
the salt furnace to the coal mining industry, Washington had to work in the coal mine. 
Washington hated these types of jobs. He felt that the guys who worked on these job sites 
were generally discouraged or unmotivated to set their attention on any other ambition 
beyond working a laborious dead-end job every day. Though Washington was proud to 
support his family with that job, to him, the job was always temporary. 

Nevertheless, he never let the coal mining job stifle his attention away from his 
learning goal. Washington had his sights on learning in a school. This type of aspiration 
was rare for a young Black man in the south because the opportunity to advance in 
society was still not necessarily a reality. 

One day while at work at the coal mine, Washington overheard a conversation 
between two coal miners that suggested that there was a new school entitled Hampton 
Normal and Agricultural Institute in Virginia.!* Growing even more disgusted with the 
hard coal-mining work and eager to expand his horizons, Washington went to do 
housework for the Ruffners, the family that owned the coal mine.'® After working for that 


family for about a year and a half, he started his journey to Hampton. With little money 
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for travel or clothing, he started on a stagecoach, but he walked the majority of some 500 
miles from West Virginia to Hampton. During his journey, Washington endured 
discrimination, inclement weather, lodging difficulties, and limited food. However, that 
did not deter Washington from making it to Hampton Institute. 

Though Washington was far from West Virginia, where he did housework for 
Mrs. Ruffner, that skillset proved helpful for him in Hampton. Since Washington had no 
money, Miss Mackie, the head teacher, offered him a janitorial position which helped 
him to pay for his studies and to take care of himself.'’ Washington took pride in working 
hard because he understood the relationship between his job and his academic 
matriculation. It was because of his hard work that General Armstrong, the head of the 
school, made provisions for Washington’s tuition to be covered.'® Washington 
understood what it meant to live at the nexus of being Black and impoverished while 
pursuing higher education. Yet, for him, college was a fulfilling place for him to grow in 
ways that left an invaluable imprint on him for life. For instance, Washington learned 
etiquette, such as how to eat a meal at a table, and he learned to bathe daily, and how to 
keep up his appearance.’” The politics of respectability were important for Black men 
during that time, as they are in some circles today. A neat, clean suit and tightly groomed 
appearance go beyond first impressions to lasting impressions. It is this lesson that 


permeated Washington’s academic tenure at Hampton. 
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Another lesson that Washington learned while at Hampton was that there are good 
White people in the world. Washington was constantly being cared for by the “Yankees” 
at Hampton. During that time, White people from the north were all referred to as 
Yankees. For example, the summer his mother died, Washington was not able to make 
enough money to return to Hampton. Then he received a letter from Mrs. Mackie for him 
to return to school two weeks ahead of time to work and get things ready for the 
upcoming semester.”? When Washington arrived at school, little did he know that Mrs. 
Mackie, an educated White woman from the north, would work side by side with 
Washington to clean the school in preparation for the students. Her working with him 
with dignity and pride left an impression on Washington. This was a stark difference 
from the White plantation owners whom he labored. For a while, he was enslaved. He 
would later employ that same model of working side by side with the students at 


Tuskegee Institute. 


The Progress of Praxis 
Though the coal mine and salt furnace turned off Washington, Washington was 
not entirely against working with his hands. Washington posited that the emancipation of 
nearly 4,000,000 enslaved Black people created a need for their industrial training, 
especially since the nation was on the brink of the industrial revolution. Though 
Washington was a proponent of education, Washington was critical of the curriculum that 


was sought after by Black people in the 1800s. There were freed Black people who 
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sought to learn Greek and Latin rhetoric. In their minds, the bigger the book, the better.7! 


For Washington, the classical foreign languages were rendered useless if the person could 
not understand the ways in which the societies that spoke Greek and Latin were 
successful. Industrial training was indeed education and pragmatic education that could 
yield manifold benefits. 

For Washington, training in industrial trades was not only an adequate means of 
sustenance for the Black family unit but a stride forward for the progress of the entire 
race. Abolitionist and freeman Fredrick Douglas wrote a letter to Harriet Beecher Stowe 
in 1853 indicating that Black people needed industrial training.” However, the newly 
emancipated enslaved Africans thought physical labor was synonymous with poverty and 
degradation. Like Douglas, Washington advocated for the dignity and inevitable 
sustainability of learning industrial skills such as growing vegetation and raising animals 
on a farm.”? These skills ensured that the Black family would be economically 
independent and could always make a living. However, most Black people wanted 


nothing to do with the land after emancipation. 


>! Booker T. Washington, “Relation of Industrial Education to National Progress,” The Annals of 
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The Influence of the Church 


Black people who purchased their freedom before the Emancipation Proclamation 
did not do manual labor but lent themselves to vocations such as preaching. The church 
was the only institution that gave Black men power and position. Therefore, it was 
inevitable that the first post-emancipation Black communities were established around 
the little local country church.”4 The church was the epicenter of the Black community 
because it was where Black people could be free to explore what it meant to be fully 
human with dignity and respect. Some senior citizens hoped they would learn to read the 
bible, the only book they knew about before they died.” Faith in the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob sustained Black people through slavery and emancipation. It was only 
natural that there was a burning desire to understand the God that delivered them through 
reading God’s word. The Black church provided the space for that and more. 

The Black church in America was birthed from the oppression and pain endured 
during chattel slavery. During the period where Blacks were enslaved in America, the 
church served as a gathering where they could escape from the enslavers’ snare for the 
time allotted to them. Their minds were set on the God who delivered Israel. Perhaps 
their minds escaped to the eschaton where the day would come that they would study war 


no more. Singing gospel music, clapping hands, and stomping their feet invited the Holy 


*4 Booker T. Washington, “The Rural Negro Community,” The Annals of the American Academy 
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Spirit to dwell with them in that space. No one can deny the power of God to lift the 


spirits of the people. 

Ultimately, the church was the sustaining force in Black religion and culture 
during the time of enslavement. Therefore, the church also served as a hub of education 
and training for Black people once they were freed from enslavement. Washington 
acknowledged this fact. Sunday school in the Black church served as a place where Black 
people could gather around and learn from books. Though Washington said that the 
books were not relevant to their life experience,”° Washington could not deny the effort 
of Sunday school as an institution within an institution to educate Black children and 
adults post-enslavement. Mainline denominations were especially good at organizing 
things like Sunday school and other support ministries to build the Black community. 
Between the Baptist and the Methodist denominations, every Black person had a 
religious anchoring and a faith community.”’ In the end, churches organized during the 
Reconstruction stemmed from a visceral need for Black people to be in a community with 


their God and each other. The church attempted to meet as many needs as possible. 


History of Mount Pleasant United Methodist Church 
Even decades after Emancipation, Black people worked diligently to organize 


their religious life and build churches.7* Mount Pleasant United Methodist Church 
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a2 
(MPUMC) was an example of a church that sought to bring community to the laborers of 


the Mount Pleasant community. The MPUMC is one of the oldest churches in Cleveland, 
Ohio. MPUMC was built in 1927 at the hands of Black people who were church 
members. These Black people were educated in various trades that, like Washington 
purported, benefited them in many ways, namely making them self-sufficient. In 
addition, building the edifice gave the members great pride in the ministry and mission of 
the church. They were so proud that their building was made by their hands and not 
handed to them by a White congregation moving out of the city. 

Additionally, it allowed the founding members to work together and use their 
trades to edify the body of Christ. The church was full of prominent members who 
possessed a myriad of trades: painting, masonry, plumbing, carpentry, and electric work, 
to name a few. The carpet, the electric work for the public address system, and some of 
the ductwork for the heating, ventilation, and air conditioning system were all done by 
church members that have since passed away. The entire sanctuary was painted by one of 
the long-time members still living. The pews we enjoy were installed by prominent 
members of the United Methodist Men. 

The MPUMC benefited greatly by having members who were experts in their 
trades. For example, when the church needed repair, the members who were trained in 
that specific trade often repaired for free, with the church only responsible for the 
materials. In addition to benefiting the church, those who had a trade helped the greater 
Mount Pleasant community. Many of the members were business owners in their 
respective trades. Not only did the members’ trade training benefit MPUMC, but it gave 


jobs and opportunities to other people. Giving people jobs did more than help them feed 
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their families. It instilled hope in them. The early years of MPUMC are an example of 


how self-sufficient people can help others become self-sufficient. 


Washington’s Approach to the Advancement of Black People 

Washington ascribed to the belief that self-sufficiency post-Emancipation 
Proclamation warranted the Black person to acquire a practical education that could be 
immediately used. To understand what Washington was up against as he took up the task 
of being an educator, one must understand the mindset of 19th-century people toward 
education. There were many divergent views on education among Black people. Firstly, 
Black people were taught that slavery in America was the curse of Canaan that made 
them “a hewer of wood and drawer of water.” The curse condemned them to work as 
slaves to the White man forever.”? Consequently, when freedom came, Black people 
thought freedom meant no more labor. Also, the only people enslaved Black people saw 
were the educated people, those of the aristocracy who were socialites who lived a 
luxurious life with an abundance of leisure. 

On the other hand, White people were concerned that spoiling the Black person 
with education would make them lazy and not want to work anymore. Also, White people 
were not convinced that Black people could actually be productive, law-abiding 


citizens.*” Washington was determined to convince both Black and White people of the 


29 Booker T. Washington, “Industrial Education and the Public Schools,” The Annals of the 
American Academy Of Political And Social Science49 (1913): 219-2372, 
http://www.jstor.org/stable/1011923, 226. 
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endless benefits of educating Black people. Washington wanted to dispel the myths on 


both sides. 

This dilemma made Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute so innovative for its 
time. Upon Washington’s appointment to Tuskegee, Washington took the task seriously, 
and the school was his life’s work with little to no breaks until his untimely death. 
Washington thought he would arrive at Tuskegee with a building suitable for a school 
equipped with supplies for learning.*! From that point, he would hit the ground running. 
It was indeed the opposite situation when Washington arrived. The school had to start in 
a run-down church, Butler A.M.E. Zion, on July 4, 1881.°* The outside of Butler could 
use a facelift, and the lessons that were going on inside were perplexing to Washington. 

For example, Washington found the students who attended Tuskegee were 
learning French grammar and the capital cities of foreign countries. It was ironic because 
the students were gaining an education. However, these students were ill-prepared for 
day-to-day life. The students thought they were earning an education so they would no 
longer have to work with their hands.*? It was clear that the school needed Washington’s 
intervention. When it came time for the school to expand, Washington prepped the 
building and cleared the farmland so that the students could plant new crops. To the 


students’ surprise, they were not done working with their hands. Also, Washington, an 


3! Booker T. Washington, Up from Slavery, eBook Open Road Media, 2006, 49. 
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educated man, worked side by side with the students with dignity and respect.** From the 


onset, Washington set the tone for the work ethic expected at Tuskegee. 

Washington’s lead-by-example approach is reminiscent of his experience with 
Mrs. Mackie back at Hampton Institute. That time was used for Washington to build 
meaningful relationships with the students. Washington acquired a blind horse and more 
land as the school progressed and secured monetary donations to advance the school. 
These materials helped students to learn about agriculture and industry. As a result, the 
students went on to make bricks and build new buildings to expand the school with the 
work of their hands. This starkly contrasted with the perspective of Black people who 
thought that education meant no more working with one's hands. Yet still, some parents 
rejected the idea of industrial education.*> However, despite initial resistance from 
parents, Washington was clear that his pedagogical style would merge book education 
with practical trade work, and it was valuable to the student and society as a whole.*° His 
curriculum methods were duplicated by other historically black colleges and universities 
that taught industry trades, such as State Normal College for Colored Students, 1887 
(now FAMU) and Agricultural and Mechanical College for the Colored Race, 1891 (now 


North Carolina A&T).*” His method might have been misunderstood initially, but the 


34 Booker T. Washington, Up From Slavery, 58. 
35 Booker T. Washington, Up from Slavery, eBook Open Road Media, 2006, 68. 
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model endures in the best Historically Black Colleges and Universities (HBCUs) to this 


day. 


Critiques of Washington’s Approach 

Washington had critics of his approach to what he presumed to be the pathway 
forward for the betterment of Black people. His critics contended that Washington 
accommodated White people to a fault. William Edward Burghardt Du Bois was one of 
his chief contemporary critics. Du Bois argued that racial accommodation would only 
perpetuate oppression from White people.** Washington proposed that for Black people 
to move forward, they needed to concentrate on self-advancement through industrial 
training. Washington was open to working with and working for White people if it 
proved beneficial. Washington believed no White person could deny the merit of 
someone’s earnest hard work. Hard work, patience, perseverance, and thrift would, in 
turn, earn Black people the respect of White people.*? However, others felt that hard 
work could only go so far, especially when Black people faced harsh, violent oppression 
no matter how hard they worked. 

Du Bois, on the other hand, advocated for developing the small group of college- 


educated blacks he called “the Talented Tenth,”*? who would serve as curators of 


38 “The Debate between W.E.B. Du Bois and Booker T. Washington,” FRONTLINE, Last 
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education and culture. Thus, they would lead the balance of the Black race out of 
oppression and toward self-advancement. Unlike Washington, Du Bois posited that hard 
work alone would not improve the conditions of the Black race unless work is inspired by 
the right ideals and guided by intelligence, which can only come from higher education. 
Therefore, education must not simply teach work—it must be well-rounded and teach 
life*! and culture. 

Another critique of Washington was that though he was engaged with politicians, 
he was politically disconnected. Meaning he met with the president of the United States 
and solicited support for his work at Tuskegee Institute. However, he was not politically 
engaged in the plight of the average Black person. Washington was going to use his 
platform to agitate the status quo. Instead, he did the exact opposite. He pacified White 
people by thanking them for the so-called good things and opportunities they gave Black 
people, especially in the Jim Crow South. Washington believed that good Black people 
convinced White people post Emancipation that both races could live peacefully as they 
did during Black enslavement. Not only that, but Black people are “valuable” to the 
development of the south, just as they were during the days of enslavement.*” 
Washington seemed aloof to the day-to-day intimidation of and violence towards Black 
people at the hands of White people, namely the Ku Klux Klan. Du Bois, however, was a 


proponent of political action and laid out a clear civil rights agenda. As one of the 


41 WEB. Du Bois, “‘The Talented Tenth [Excerpts]’ | The Gilder Lehrman Center for the Study 
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founders of the NAACP, he argued that social change could be accomplished by agitation 


and protest for equity in civil rights.47 Washington said very little about an organized 
political agenda. It could be argued that Washington was a token Black person who made 


White people comfortable. 


The Atlanta Exposition Speech 

Washington’s 1895 Atlanta Exposition speech was the first speech given by a 
Black man to a mixed-race audience in the south. It was an incredible opportunity for 
Washington to explain the condition of the Black race and what was truly required to 
move forward. Instead, he opted to take an unbelievably high road filled with nostalgia 
and praise towards the White race. In the speech, he says, “we have proved our loyalty to 
you in the past, nursing your children, watching by the sick-bed of your mothers and 
fathers, and often following them with tear-dimmed eyes to the grave.” 

It was as if Washington had forgotten about his hard days as an enslaved child. 
The Black family supported the plantation owners’ family because they had no other 
choice. Black women are often depicted in portraits with engorged nipples because they 
constantly nursed their babies and the mistress’ children. The enslavers who repeatedly 
raped Black women also emasculated black men by making them watch the act were, at 


their best sadistic, evil, and heartless, and at their worse, murderers. Those who did stand 


vigilant at the enslaver’s bedside when his eyes grew dim did so because they were 
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servants of the home and not because of devotion. If Washington is correct about the tear- 
filled eyes of enslaved people, it is probably because of the fear of the unknown. Because 
the White man rendered their women essentially powerless in the business aspect of the 
plantation, a master dying often meant the enslaved people would be sold off. Towards 
the end of chattel slavery in America, many plantation owners were in debt. Therefore, 
selling the men who could do the most work would be a step towards leveling their own 
books. Enslaved people might not have known exactly what was coming when the 
primary plantation owner died, but they knew it would never end well for them. It is 
highly unlikely that either of those examples posited by Washington is evidence of 
loyalty but rather evidence of a system in which, for some 250 years,*° Black people were 
completely powerless. At an instant, without warning, the loss of the plantation owner 
most often meant someone in the family was leaving. 

What’s more, Washington went on to say, “the wisest of my race understand that 
the agitation of the questions of social equality is the extremist folly, and that progress in 
the enjoyment of all the privileges that will come to us must be the result of severe and 
constant struggle rather than of artificial forcing.”*° The aforementioned leaves much to 
question. Was being kidnapped off the West African shores and brought through the 
middle passage to a stolen land to work as an enslaved person not a struggle? Who was 
the wisest of the race that understood the demand for social equity folly? Did not the 


ancestors of southern Whites agitate England in pursuit of so-called religious freedom? 


4 Booker T. Washington, “Fifty Years of Negro Freedom,” Review & Expositor10, no. 1 (1913): 
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What is artificial about demanding that America live up to the founding documents 


penned by Thomas Jefferson that “all men are created equal and endowed by the creator 
of certain unalienable rights, among these are Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of 
happiness?” Clearly, he viewed people who were of the mindset of Dubois as 
extremists. In Washington’s eyes, he felt his approach was the middle road toward 
advancement. 

This speech made Washington famous. The fact that Washington made history by 
making such an important address among a desegregated audience was overshadowed by 
his reaction to his message's content. His speech was dubbed the “Atlanta Compromise” 
as it won much praise among White people who saw it as a legitimate gauge of the status 
of race relations between Black people and White people. White people saw the address 
as a pathway forward where Black people would show themselves worthy of even parting 
their lips to ask gently for equity. The speech asserted that Black people had to earn equal 
rights by showing themselves worthy of such merit. The speech outraged Black people 
because Washington had not spoken out about the rights of Black people or the lack 
thereof.** The speech lacked the urgency of equity in opportunity, treatment, and 
advancement for Black people. The speech made it seem as if every Black person was 
content with working with their hands indefinitely if a White person would approve of 


their skill level and reward them with respect because of it. 


47 «Declaration Of Independence: A Transcription,” National Archives, Last modified 2021, 
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However, Washington failed to address that White approval of the skillset of 


Black people is not the pathway to equity in terms of commerce, business, or race 
relations. For, if it were, as Du Bois puts it, it perpetuates White supremacy and power.” 
Successful work and commerce are part of a capitalistic system that made White people 
rich while Black people remained, by and large powerless and impoverished. Race 
relations are as much about rights as they are about power. Washington did not recognize 
that while he could travel and meet with White people at fancy dinners that was not the 
experience for the average sharecropper in the south or elsewhere in the country. Black 
people were not safe around White people, let alone eating fancy dinners. 

Washington’s approval by White people contributed to his blind spot as many 
Black people were hard workers and skilled but still treated harshly with extreme disdain 
and disrespect by White people. Just as the enslaved Black family was never safe from 
the violence and punishment of the plantation, the Black family was not unscathed from 
the violence at the hands of White mobsters in the Jim Crow south. What’s more, White 
terrorism was rarely punished if addressed. Consequently, Washington will forever be 
known in the Black community as conservative in his beliefs, so much to the point where 
some consider him an Uncle Tom who would do anything to please White people. For a 


person who saw first-hand the struggles of the Deep South, Washington did not address 


the urgency of an actual change. 


4 “The Debate between W.E.B. Du Bois and Booker T. Washington,” FRONTLINE, Last 
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The Irony of Washington’s Approach 


Washington’s approach to education was entrenched in industrial work in which 
he took great pride. To him, the Black person is most valuable when they can deliver 
something tangible to the community and the greater economy. Working with one's hands 
is a visible skill still in demand in some industries. Despite his critique of Black people 
who learned ancient languages, Washington failed to acknowledge that he and his staff at 
Tuskegee University had higher education and knew classics such as Greek and Latin 
literature. He neglected to articulate a middle perspective. His perspective was that it was 
either the Black person who worked with their hands and was useful to white people’s 
needs, or they were rendered useless or overeducated for the world in which they lived. 
That perspective did not acknowledge that Black people could be thinkers, writers, or 
creatives that could still contribute to the greater society. Washington seemed to disdain 
any Black person who did not wish to work with their hands. This disdain was not 
articulated about White people. He did not understand that freedom meant being free to 
choose and explore. His method kept Black people at the helm of White people in terms 
of interdependency and seeking approval. It is difficult to see how far Black people could 
advance if they always had to satisfy White people. 

Even if we were to completely disagree with Washington’s rhetoric and approach 
to advancing the Black race, we could not overlook his indelible imprint on the landscape 
of learning and opportunity for Black America through his founding of the now Tuskegee 
University. 

Through hard work and dedication to educating Black people as a means to lift 


the entire race, Washington raised money to expand the school. He faced many 
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difficulties from critique from parents who expected something different to rejection 


from his race due to his Atlanta Exposition speech, but that did not deter Washington 
from what he earnestly felt was the path forward for Black people as a whole. 
Irrespective of one's critique of Washington’s approach to the racial issues of his 
day, one cannot deny his success in moving the Black race forward. It was through his 
unassuming approach that he was able to build relationships with wealthy and influential 
people. Those White people felt good about sustaining the school with money that the 
students desperately needed. Washington’s lead-by-example style made him one who 
took pride in practicing what he preached by showing the students that work could be 
done with decency and respect. By and large, there are many Black people today who see 
Washington as an example of the results of hard work. Perhaps his non-threatening 
approach was the best way to accomplish what he needed to do for Tuskegee. To this 
day, he is seen by many as one of the great thinkers and history makers. Our churches 


have so much we can glean from Washington’s life, approach and legacy. 


The Legacy of Tuskegee 
In contemporary times, it is fair to say that Tuskegee University stands out as a 
highly sought HBCU because of Washington’s hard work laying a foundation that has 
stood the test of time. However, only one dark mark is at the forefront of the minds of 
Black people due to the Covid-19 pandemic and the recent advent of the vaccine. The 
university partnered with the CDC in the widely known decades-long study entitled the 


“Tuskegee Study of Untreated Syphilis in the Negro Male” and is now referred to as the 
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“USPHS Syphilis Study at Tuskegee” from 1932 — 1972,°° long after Washington’s 


death. Colloquially known as the Tuskegee experiment, it was an infamous experiment 
that watched the progression of Syphilis in Black men with the intention of seeing how 
they would die and choices to perform autopsies on the corpses. The researchers 
informed the participants that they had bad blood without notifying them that it was 
Syphilis and there was treatment for it to preserve and save their life. The researchers 
knowingly gave the men placebos. 

Meanwhile, the men thought they were receiving treatment. This widely-known 
unethical study contributes to the high level of distrust between Black people and 
healthcare systems. Black people have cited the study as a reason to distrust the Covid-19 


vaccine. 


Washington’s Approach to Advancement and the Context 

In conclusion, there is much that we can glean from Booker T. Washington’s life 
and legacy. Many of the parishioners of MPUMC would not be where they were in life 
had it not been for a mentor training them in a skill or trade. Over the lifespan, one 
realizes that trade is part of a meaningful relationship. Washington’s approach teaches 
that the relationship is the bedrock of personal advancement and, ultimately, the 
advancement of the Black race. Knowing this leaves some questions to consider. How 
effective would the ministry at MPUMC be in the community if we saw the issues in the 


Mount Pleasant community and were passionate about finding a solution? Though 


*° “The Tuskegee Timeline,” Last modified 2021, https://www.cdc.gov/tuskegee/timeline.htm. 
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MPUMC is small in number, what might it look like if we leveraged the strength of 


human capital to think through those solutions? What would it look like if we leveraged 
partnerships with community organizations as a means to acquire resources? Could we 
use those same resources to further the mission of improving the quality of life for people 
in the Mount Pleasant community? The answer lies within the will of the MPUMC 
congregation. However, if Booker T. Washington has not taught us anything else, he has 
taught us that if we want to see progress, it is incumbent upon us to work together so that 


forward progress is made. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

The mission of the United Methodist Church is to make disciples of Jesus Christ 
for the transformation of the world by proclaiming the good news of God's grace and by 
exemplifying Jesus' command to love God and neighbor, thus seeking the fulfillment of 
God's reign and realm in the world.! The local church is one of the places where the love 
of God and neighbor can be demonstrated in praxis for the betterment of the community. 
Methodists enter the church to worship the Lord, and we exist to serve the community. 
Amid the onset of the novel coronavirus and the consequential Covid-19 pandemic, the 
needs of our community have been augmented. Yet, with hospitals, and governmental 
and nongovernmental agencies striving to serve people in need, there is still room for the 
church to do the practical work of theology. 

At first glance, it looks like all one has to do is declare their love for God and 
neighbor, attend church, and they will be all set. However, to love Christ is more than 
mere lip service of worship and adoration toward him. Loving Christ and loving one’s 
neighbor go hand in hand, just as serving Christ and serving neighbor go hand in hand. 
The more the believer grows in her love for God, the deeper her appreciation and 


' The Book Of Discipline Of The United Methodist Church (Nashville, TN: United Methodist 
Publishing House, 2016), 120. 
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devotion for her neighbor will be. As stated in the Biblical Foundations chapter, love for 
one’s neighbor is not simply a feeling but an action. Love for one’s neighbor can be 
shown in acts of mercy or justice, for example. The synergy of love for God and neighbor 
and lived experience is the bedrock of theology. 

This chapter will first define theology and its purpose from a broad perspective, 
discuss Black Theology and define the Social Gospel in its historical context. 
Additionally, the chapter will discuss the Black Social Gospel by explaining how it arose 
out of the Black church as a theology of resistance to oppression. Finally, this chapter 
will further explore how the Black Social Gospel is the theological framework for 
implementing the TIC training program to teach the laity how the church can respond to 


the trauma of poverty and disenfranchisement in the neighborhood. 


Theology Defined 

Theology is how we systematically attempt to describe the relationship between 
the faith, praxis, and experiences of God both as individuals and as a collective.” 
Theology in praxis is how our faith seeks to understand God’s ways and our human 
response to God’s grace. Theology extends beyond the church doctrine in that it is not 
restrained by denominational dogma. Theology engages our core Christian beliefs, but it 
heavily relies on the practical ways that God engages with that which God created, in 
particular, humanity, and our response to God’s engagement. If biblical interpretation is 
made on Sunday morning from the sacred desk, then theology seeks to explain what 
happens in life after the benediction. 


> “Definition of THEOLOGY,” Merriam-Webster.Com, Last modified 2021, 
https://www.merriam-webster.com/dictionary/theology. 
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A theological framework that only identifies and emphasizes systemic evil fails to 
understand Jesus and Christianity's full mission and ministry. Similarly, a theology that 
preaches Jesus requires a heaven-bound person to live a pious life, notwithstanding the 
visceral hell experienced by those on earth, particularly in the Mount Pleasant 
neighborhood, falls flat. Theologian Howard Thurman argues that Christianity often fails 
to present the gospel in a way that relates to the one whose back is against the wall. 
Thurman goes on to say that most people are poor and disinherited* and our theology, 
both in theory and in praxis, needs to speak to them in their lived experiences. 

The members of MPUMC may have a stable socioeconomic status, but the 
neighborhood in which the church is located is far from stable. Therefore, the theology 
that undergirds the ministries implemented at MPUMC must bear the pain of the “least of 
these” who are just beyond the church walls. The Black Social Gospel provides a 
framework that places the Black church at the center of implementing social change. So 
then, MPUMC, perhaps unbeknownst to them, had already been doing the Black Social 
Gospel in its ministries of benevolence. Before one employs the Black Social Gospel, one 
must understand the origins of the Social Gospel movement. 

Though theology is considered a universal concept, it is highly contextual. 
Therefore, in the work of theology, one must name the experiences of the context and 
then build out a theology that explains the ways that God is at work within that 
community. Because the context of the project is the Mount Pleasant neighborhood is 


primarily a Black neighborhood, we must start with a discussion of Black Theology. 


3 Howard Thurman, Jesus and the Disinherited (Boston, MA: Beacon Press, 2012), 3. 
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Black Theology 


James Cone, the father of Black Theology, defines Black Theology as centered on 
the good news of Jesus Christ considering the Black condition. Black Theology is a 
theological orientation that sees the Black condition as inseparable from the gospel.° 
Black Theology is our God-talk which asserts that Jesus hears the cries of the suffering 
and that God is on the side of the oppressed. Moreover, Black Theology is a theology of 
liberation from the oppression that Black people have experienced. However, throughout 
history and today’s climate, racism is an ever-present evil from which Black people seek 
liberation. From the days of Sojourner Truth’s “Ain’t Ia Woman Speech’’ to the cries of 
generation Y who shout, “Black Lives Matters,” Black people have always understood 
liberation of White Supremacy as the ultimate relief of the burdens of systemic 
oppression. Black Liberation Theology is how we express God’s liberation in our lives 
here on earth. 

The foundation of the project rests upon the following hypothesis. If trauma- 
informed care training is implemented with the laity of the MPUMC, then the laity will 
be equipped to build meaningful connections with neighbors in the community. The 
church proudly self-identifies as a community church. Despite the communication and 
meeting challenges resulting from the Covid-19 pandemic, MPUMC has been rebuilding 


a network of churches and organizations that can share information and leverage 
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resources to impact the community for the greater good. Strong relationships with the 
community are at the foundation of building power. Therefore, MPUMC pivoted to an 
active online campus that provides ministry and other great content that will be discussed 
later. Social media is just another strategy to seek people where they may be found and 
connect on a meaningful level. 

Therefore, the next step is to engage the residents of the Mount Pleasant 
neighborhood. On the surface, MPUMC has been engaging with the community by 
sharing opportunities from partnering organizations on the Facebook platform, such as 
free General Education Diploma (GED) classes and the free Metro Health Men’s Health 
Fair. Both events were held as a result of community partners and enabled MPUMC to be 
an advertising platform for the partner and an information HUB for our community that 
comes for spiritual encouragement and can have essential events right at their fingertips. 
Social media is great for what it is great for, but there is still a need to connect with the 
community safely face-to-face. 

Because community engagement is built upon the principle of trust,’ those who 
work towards finding sustainable solutions for issues such as underemployment, health 
disparities, and poverty must earn the trust of the members of the community. Members 
that show love to the local community members do so by encouraging self-empowerment 
and self-determination. Black self-empowerment is a function of the Black Social 
Gospel. The Black Social Gospel is a theological framework that engages the gospel of 


Jesus Christ with the lived experiences of Black people. The TIC training program is one 


T Donna Jo McCloskey, et al., “Chapter 1: What Is Community Engagement? | Principles of 
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way for the church members to live out the theology of the Black Social Gospel of Jesus 


Christ. 


The Social Gospel 

The Social Gospel started as a theological response to the labor movement that 
grew at the turn of the 20" century out of the need to protect the common interests of 
workers, especially in the industrial sector.* Cities were becoming increasingly industrial, 
especially in the Midwest.’ While steel mills, factories, and later automobile 
manufacturing plants brought jobs to urban centers, industrialization also increased the 
gap between the haves and the have-nots. Those who owned the factories had wealth and 
were able to sustain their families, while those who worked in the factory could not feed 
their families. Labor unions were formed to lobby for equitable wages, reasonable hours, 
and safe work conditions.'° Extended families lived together, practically piled on top of 
one another to make ends meet. Decades before many of the programs that promoted the 
social welfare of United States citizens, poverty was pervasive. Children worked factory 
jobs alongside adults to contribute to the family. Industrial work was hazardous and led 
to high incidents of injury to life and limb. Even amid the dangerous work, employers 


paid laborers pennies compared to what they were worth. Not to mention, young children 
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worked in these same horrible conditions again, barely able to survive. This type of work 
denied the dignity of humanity. It still perpetuated a low quality of life. During this time, 
White mainline denomination churches were nearly silent on the matter. 

Proponents of the Social Gospel criticized [White] churches for ignoring the 
impoverished and working-class people during the Progressive Era (the 1890s -1920).!" 
The paradox was that the critical mass of parishioners of White churches owned the 
factories, farms, and companies that employed the poor and working poor. These owners 
and the higher-ups were entirely out of touch with the plight of the working people they 
employed, though this system sustained their wealth. Capitalism and greed increased the 
wealth gap between the haves and the have-nots. 

The temperance movement also ran concurrently during this time. For proponents 
of the temperance movement, the focus of the gospel was on sobriety and decent living, 
void of gambling, lasciviousness, and other acts of lewdness. The theology of the church 
during this period was laser focused on the prohibition of the sale and consumption of 
alcohol which was thought to lead people into all types of debauchery. Ironically, the 
average person's life was so harsh it would seem to drive one to drink to at least mentally 
escape the harsh reality that life was hard and work was never-ending. The church placed 
little emphasis on the theological implications of systemic issues on society. 

To make matters worse, the church’s gospel message from the pulpit was one- 
dimensional. It focused solely on personal piety and religiosity. The morality and 


achievement of the person's holiness determine their place in heaven. Salvation from an 
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evangelical perspective, emphasizes personal redemption from an individual’s sinfulness. 
First, the person accepts Jesus as their personal Lord and Savior. Then they are forgiven 
of sin by accepting Jesus’s work on the cross and publicly declaring the same. 
Forgiveness from personal sin was the theology of evangelism. Christian conversion 
without regard for society or the world at large was deemed successful by the number of 
people who accepted Christ. No one helped that person to have a fuller quality of life. 

Therefore, the average person was experiencing hell on earth at the hands of 
industry corruption, political injustice, and unfair housing conditions to name a few 
systemic issues. That hell was intensified for people of color. People of color worked for 
meager wages and lived in shanties. Cyclical poverty and sharecropping were some of the 
vestiges of slavery. So-called freed people worked at least six days a week with perhaps a 
short time to go to church on Sunday. All the while, the mainline church was completely 
aloof. Mainline denominations such as the Episcopal, Presbyterian U.SA., and Methodist 
Episcopal (the precursor denomination before the merger of 1968 birthed the United 
Methodist Church) made no attempt to theologically address the systemic evil that was 
rampant in the social structures of society and its impact on the lives of its parishioners. 

The Social Gospel, however, provided an answer to what the role of the gospel is 
in the lives of the disenfranchised. The foundation of the Social Gospel is a timeless 
message of salvation!” that finds its center in the belief in the life, death, and resurrection 
of Jesus Christ as the way to salvation from sin. Therefore, a working definition of the 


Social Gospel is “the application of the teachings of Jesus and the total message of 
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salvation to society, the economic life and social institutions such as the state, the family 
and individuals.”!? This definition must be unpacked further. 

As previously stated, this traditional message of individual salvation falls short in 
addressing the sins and the impact of those sins that permeate the systems of society and 
the world. Examples of systemic sin are the oppression of Black people at the hands of 
White people, the oppression of the poor at the hands of those in power, the repression of 
women at the hands of men, the repression of differing abled-bodied people at the hands 
of abled bodied people and the exploitation of children in the workforce to name a few. 
Therefore, the Social Gospel sought to present the gospel message in its fullness where 
salvation is not limited to personal repentance from sin, but systemic repentance from sin. 
Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. had this to say about the Social Gospel: 

It has been my conviction ever since reading Rauschenbusch that any religion 

which professes to be concerned about the souls of men and is not concerned 

about the social and economic conditions that scar the soul is a spiritually 

moribund religion only waiting for the day to be buried. It well has been said: “A 

religion that ends with the individual ends.'* 

Walter Rauschenbusch argued that the task of Christianity was nothing short of 
rooting out sin from the very fabric of the nation.'> The Social Gospel presents the gospel 
of Jesus Christ such that not only are individuals in need of salvation, but systems are in 
need of redemption.!° Systems that thrive off of power inequities and extortion of the 


'3 Christopher Hodge Evans, The Social Gospel in American Religion (New York, NY: NYU 
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poor and vulnerable need to repent for the harm they have caused and change their ways 
to center the marginalized. Similarly, the Social Gospel calls for a paradigm shift toward 
social reform in which the government will manifest what it means for “Thy kingdom 
[to] come.” It is not enough to merely pray: “Thy Will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven.”!’ Christians must participate in organizing the change they wish to see. The 
church, a body of believers with collective power, could use its power, influence, and 
resources to strategize ways to help make that change. 

Change, especially when it requires relinquishing power, is easier said than done. 
Before the church embarks on calling for others to change, the Social Gospel requires 
Christians to identify their participation in oppressive systems. The Social Gospel also 
requires Christians to think through their complacency in being either blind to the issues 
or silent about them. Silence on issues that harm and repress people and their families is 
violence. Once participation in oppression is realized, the Social Gospel posits that 
repentance is to take place. Repentance is not only an admission of guilt, but true 
repentance is a process by which people begin divesting their participation in systemic 
evil as individuals and as a collective. Repentance implies personal responsibility in the 
reparation of the damage caused by perpetuating harm to people through dangerous work 
conditions, meager wages, unfair housing practices, and discriminatory treatment of 
women and children, among other issues. 

The Social Gospel is also prophetic work in requiring Christians to speak the truth 


of Jesus Christ to power! Proponents of the Social Gospel contend that the redistribution 


7 Harold W. Attridge and Wayne A. Meeks, The HarperCollins Study Bible (San Francisco, CA: 
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of wealth can achieve equity.'® For example, a factory worker does not possess the 
wherewithal to work until he’s wealthy. However, suppose the company was publicly 
traded, and he was offered stock in the company in addition to his pay. In that case, he 
benefits two-fold from his work and the company’s significant gains for the quarter. 
Wealth is not just money. It is assets, health, and access to necessities. Redistribution of 
wealth is one way to close the inequity gap. Just as wealth is not typically built in a day, 


neither will the redistribution of wealth be built in a night. 


The Need for the Black Social Gospel 

The Black Social Gospel is the theological framework that seeks to address the 
lived experience of poor and oppressed people. The definition given for the social gospel 
applies to the Black Social Gospel. Also, the Black Social Gospel explains the ways in 
which the good news of Jesus Christ speaks to and affirms the liberation of the 
dispossessed not only from chattel slavery but in every facet of life. Historically, the 
Black Social Gospel responded to the challenges Black people faced in various eras, such 
as the Reconstruction period, the violent Jim Crow era, and struggles for mere survival in 
every part of the nation.!? Unfortunately, the end of slavery was not the end of oppression 


for Black people in America. 
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Emancipation from slavery meant the advent of Black people having to find their 
way to live in a country that was not built with our freedom in mind, despite the country 
being built on the backs of their free labor. The end of slavery was the advent of Jim 
Crow. The term, Jim Crow, refers to the legal, customary, and often an extralegal system 
that segregated and isolated African Americans from mainstream American life.” Along 
with isolation came intimidation and violence. Lynching was commonly used as an 
extralegal form of punishment for African Americans during the Jim Crow era. It was 
condemned by Black leaders such as W.E.B. Du Bois.”! White churches remained 
indifferent about lynching as there was a concurrent perpetual fear of Black people, 
especially Black men. Lynching incited fear and control over Black people. Quiet as kept, 
lynching, and the fear of being lynched kept White people safe and preserved the social 
order of White Supremacy. 

Many White people were committed to White Supremacy. A working definition 
of White Supremacy is a set of practices informed by the fundamental belief that white 
people are valued more than others.”* One must consider that White people had long 
considered Black people not even fully human. Therefore, it is not shocking that they had 
no interest in working side by side, much less living side by side with the so-called freed 
Black people. Consequently, Whites remained inhospitable and utterly hostile towards 


the Black during the time when Black people were enslaved to the Civil Rights era and 
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beyond. When the hostility on behalf of White people towards Black people was not 


overt, it was consistent and covert. 

Consequently, the oppression of Black people permeated every facet of life: 
employment, education, housing, economics, and politics, for example. The denial of the 
job, school entrance, and neighborhood acceptance were part of the average human 
experience. The White church could remain aloof and far off because churches were 
extremely segregated and, in many instances, still are to this day. 

Dr. King said, “I think it is one of the tragedies of our nation, one of the shameful 
tragedies, that eleven o’clock on Sunday morning is one of the most segregated hours.””? 
Though complete integration was a vision of Dr. King, the segregated church gave Black 


people something that was wholly their own in the absence of oppression and subjugation 


—the Black church. 


The Black Church 
The Black church is an institution that grew out of the need for Black people to 
have a sacred space to experience God and each other amid their hardships. White people 
had no interest in the worship life of the Black person during the Reconstruction period, 
so Black people were able to establish their worship communities beyond the “hush 
harbors” of slavery. Many Black churches were erected during the industrial revolution, 


like MPUMC, which was initially formed as a house church in 1918. The current 


°3 Michael Lipka, “Many U.S. Congregations Are Still Racially Segregated, But Things Are 
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building was built in 1928 by the church members. At that time, everyone rolled up their 


sleeves. A small basement church was birthed out of pain and the need for community. 
The Black church was where one could receive knowledge and encouragement about a 
loving God that sent God’s son Jesus to earth. Jesus was a Palestinian born under Roman 
authority, which identifies with the oppressed. Jesus was persecuted at the hands of the 
state, and his body hung from a tree. Therefore, the Black experience in America deeply 
identifies with Jesus’ persecution because we understand the terror of lynching at the 
hands of the vigilante White men, the Ku Klux Klan, or the state. Even with the passing 
of the Emmitt Till Anti-Lynching Law which declares lynching a federal hate crime,”* it 
feels 100 years too late! The Social Gospel speaks to the harsh reality of Black people in 
America. Justice is always too little and too late. Everything Black people have is 
wrought with struggle and prayer. The Black church is the perfect space for the fight and 
the sustenance for the fight to continue. 

The Black church is more than just a space used for worship. It is at once a 
religious institution and a social institution? that was born out of the fight for freedom.”° 
That fight is ongoing because many sisters and brothers do not experience equity in the 


public sphere. Yet, the Black Church is not a monolith.”’ That means that each Black 
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church is nuanced in worship style, faith expression, culture, and mission. The Black 
church was and still is a place where to be Black is to be fully human. The Black church 
preaches from the margins to the marginalized that melanin makes Black people closer to 


Jesus. His feet were as bronze, and his hair was like a lamb’s wool.”® 


That imagery places 
Blackness at the heart of what it means to be made in God’s likeness. While some may 
argue that the Black church has let the banner drag when it comes to doing the prophetic 


work of the Social Gospel, the Black Church continues to be a community of hope and 


cultural flourishing.” 


The Black Social Gospel in Theory and Praxis 

The Black church is the perfect place to live out the Black Social Gospel. The 
Black Social Gospel is a progressive theology combined with social justice politics 
grounded in abolition that is cast against the landscape of the good news of Jesus Christ 
that finds its home in the Black church context.*? The Black Social Gospel posits that 
Jesus did revolutionary work on earth and his death on the cross achieved salvation for 
the disinherited because of his solidarity with them.*! So then, faith in Jesus’ work on the 
cross 1s also a revolutionary act of resistance. Faith in the gospel story for Black people in 


America was and still is an act of resistance to White Supremacy. Faith in the power and 
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presence of Jesus at work in their lives in the midst of the struggle was and still provides 


the hope needed to face another day. Just as enslaved people sang Negro spirituals on the 
plantations, those songs were belted out in the Black church. The Black church was a safe 
place for Black people. Even against the threat of the Ku Klux Klan burning a cross on 
the lawn of a Black church, there was nowhere else where Black people could steal away 
to find reprieve from oppression and safety from aggressors. 

The Black Social Gospel was also the drumbeat of the Civil Rights movement. 
The liberal aspect of the Black Social Gospel, combined with the radical faith of the 
Black church,** made for a home base for the work toward the liberation of Black people. 
The Black Social Gospel then became the theology of those who did social justice work. 

Social justice that was grounded in the Black Social Gospel was political work.** 
The clarion call for abolition was no longer about ending chattel slavery but abolishing 
the structural racism that permeates every system in America. The message of the Black 
Social Gospel unapologetically demanded equity for Black people in America in systems 
such as employment, housing, education, and the public sphere. On the one hand, the 
Black Social Gospel is progressive because it calls for the socioeconomic progress of 
Black people. On the other hand, the Black Social Gospel is progressive in part because it 
centers the lived experience of Black people in ways that point toward a blessed hope that 


deliverance from evil can be felt on earth. 
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The Black Social Gospel also called for the protest militancy and empiricism that 


rendered Black people without protection or provision. Militarized White police officers 
were sent into Black neighborhoods to do more harassment than policing. The Black 


Social Gospel was a framework that used mixed methods to resist harsh policing. 


The Black Social Gospel and the Project’s Context 

The Black Social Gospel, in theory, and practice, can bring much-needed hope to 
the Mount Pleasant neighborhood. However, the Black Social Gospel may not 
necessarily be in the vernacular of the typical church member. That is why it is especially 
important for me to train my church to live out the Black Social Gospel in my role as 
both pastor and researcher. Shirley Chisholm her contribution to the book entitled “Can I 
Get a Witness?” posits: 

Clergy must assume a strong role in preparing women and men to function 

meaningfully as religiously oriented citizens who are able to cope with the 

religious, economic, social, and political problems of the day. The church can no 
longer be mute and expect young people to be satisfied.** 

The Methodist Church is structured so that the clergy is the first point of contact 
regarding training and equipping the laity to be church leaders. The clergy is tasked with 
doing a needs assessment of where the church feels they need training and getting the 
church as close to that goal as possible. The MPUMC, like other churches, wants to see 
younger people in the church because they believe in the perpetuity of the gospel 
message and the church as an institution. The trauma-informed ministry project will 
educate the laity on the current issues that people of all ages are going through. While 
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every life issue does not necessarily mean trauma, many problems going on at once can 
be overwhelming for people and their families. That feeling of being overwhelmed in 
itself can be traumatic. 

As Chisholm stated, first, the Black church must be able to reckon with the 
problems of today. The Black church must become mature enough to cope with today's 
problems. Then open themselves up to learning how the Lord is calling them to respond. 
Silence on behalf of the Black church is violent. We cannot silently stand back and watch 
our neighborhood go into utter depravity, promising to pray to them through the hurt, 
pain, and trauma. We have to speak up. At the same time, we must be equipped to 
respond effectively to trauma. At the time of this writing, trauma is starting to become a 
buzzword, even though in the Black community, the topic remains taboo. Therefore, 
there is no better time than to equip the laity with today's social ills, in which trauma, 
especially as it relates to health disparities, and equity and inclusion are at the top of the 
list. 

Also, there is more than enough opportunity for MPUMC to espouse the Black 
Social Gospel in ministry to the poor and poor in spirit in the surrounding neighborhood. 
The ministry that MPUMC has done in that area typically involved giving out food or 
household toiletries to families in need. Giving emergency supplies to people, especially 
during the pandemic season, is critical to ministry. However, there are other ways that 
ministry can be employed among the poor and working poor in Mount Pleasant. The area 
is beyond hopeless. Others deposit hope into the lives of the church’s neighbors. The 
Black Social Gospel in this context would be the lens through which the TIC training 


program is implemented. 
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The TIC training program will empower the membership to learn about the 
impact of cyclical poverty on our families, particularly our Black boys and girls. The 
Social Gospel posits that economic equity is a task of the church. The church cannot wait 
until changes happen, but the church must be an active and engaged agent of 
transformation. The church can call systems of power into accountability and demand 
that access to resources and power is available to everyone. Where possible, the church 
can see and meet needs where organizations and schools fall short. By no means is the 
Black church on an island; instead, TIC training will show the laity how to leverage 


resources to advance the Black community. 


Conclusion 

In conclusion, the Black Social Gospel addresses the issues found within the 
context of Mount Pleasant and MPUMC because it balances the theory of theology and 
the Black experience. The church’s mission is to make new disciples of Jesus Christ for 
the transformation of the world.** Discipleship that only focuses on the person’s spiritual 
needs and neglects the temporal needs is insufficient for today’s context. People are 
dealing with issues that deplete their hope in heaven in the great beyond because they are 
experiencing hell on earth. For this reason and more, churches must be in touch with the 
struggles of the neighborhood in which they are situated. MPUMC parishioners can no 


longer drive into the church, celebrate the risen Christ, and then drive home without 
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regard to the depravity that exists just outside the doors. For MPUMC to effectively live 


into the mission statement to which they adhere, they must espouse a theology that is 
authentic to the church’s context and the people they serve. 

The Black Social Gospel is a framework that challenges churches to resist their 
nature to be insular and to bring their ministries to where the disenfranchised people are. 
The people in Mount Pleasant are dispossessed and extremely downtrodden. The 
neighborhood has been historically neglected by politicians, and unfortunately, it seems 
as though the church has followed suit. The church can use this opportunity to get heavily 
involved in the neighborhood with a huge emphasis on confronting the social and 
economic conditions of Black people within their reach. MPUMC can focus on 
enhancing the community by witnessing and caring for Black people in the area. The 
Black Social Gospel gives a theological base for MPUMC to return to fighting for the 
advancement of Black people. Sure, there has been much progress since Reconstruction, 
the industrial revolution, Jim Crow, and even the Civil Rights movement, but there is 
much progress to be made. The Black Social Gospel is a theology that will enable the 
church to re-engage with people who have now been through the collective trauma of the 
Covid-19 pandemic. Many families have lost loved ones due to the virus, and at the time 
of this writing, the pandemic has waned, but mask mandates and other restrictions still 
exist. There are more than enough opportunities for the church to live out the Black 
Social Gospel among people in the Mount Pleasant community. 

The TIC training project will not cure all ills. The ministry project will not 
dismantle every system of oppression that plagues the Mount Pleasant neighborhood, no 


more than the project teach the participants how to heal every trauma in their purview. 
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The project will, however, enhance the lives of the participants. The project will be a new 


cutting-edge training for the church that has been a staple in the community for 104 
years.*° This training will make MPUMC ahead of its time. Though the training is a 
social science empirically based method of addressing trauma, the intersections between 
being trauma-informed and the Black Social Gospel are stark. Becoming trauma- 
informed moves the church from being detached from the social condition of the average 
person to being in touch with lived experiences. 

Another way the Black Social Gospel is relevant to the project is because it is a 
theology that will enable the church to build up the tools in the participants. As Chisholm 
said, it is the clergy’s responsibility to give people what they need to go forth and address 
the social situation of the day. It is not enough for MPUMC to have a head knowledge 
that things are getting worse, but the church must be prepared to respond. The TIC 
training project will be a step towards doing the Black Social Gospel for the people of the 


Mount Pleasant neighborhood. 


3° At the time of this writing, the church was 104 years old. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


INTERDISCIPLINARY FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

This chapter will focus on the trauma that Mount Pleasant has sustained as a 
community and the need for MPUMC to rise and address the trauma within the 
neighborhood. The neighborhood of Mount Pleasant is marred with vacant lots and 
abandoned homes. There are a few chain fast-food restaurants in the area, but only one 
supermarket within the neighborhood, thus making the community a food desert. 
Unfortunately, there are not many good-paying careers in the neighborhood as there has 
been steady divestment in that area. The neighborhood is a shell of what it once was. 
Every block has vacant lots where condemned properties were demolished under an 
initiative headed by Mayor Frank Jackson. The homes there are either low in value or in 
flawed condition, with visible peeling lead paint on the outside. The Mount Pleasant 
neighborhood has many single-parent female-led households, meaning there is more 
concentrated poverty. Mount Pleasant is an example of how urban centers can be 
traumatic, especially for people of color. 

Consequently, for MPUMC to effectively implement the TIC training ministry 
project, the members must be aware of trauma and its adverse effects on people’s quality 
of life. This will be a new concept for most parishioners. The hypothesis undergirds this 


project is that if the laity of MPUMC participates in a 6-week trauma-informed care 
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workshop, then the laity will be equipped to build meaningful connections with neighbors 
in the community. 

This chapter will argue that TIC is essential to the ministry at MPUMC by first 
defining trauma and trauma-informed care. Then this chapter will discuss trauma as it 
relates to the Biblical foundation. Next, this chapter will explain trauma in the ministry 
context using a case study of an incident that occurred at the church in 2021. This chapter 
will go on to discuss the intersectionality between trauma and Black history and the 
Black Social Gospel and the implications thereof. Finally, the chapter will discuss how 
the TIC training ministry project will equip the laity with tools to deal with the needs of 


the Mount Pleasant community by summarizing the TIC approach. 


Trauma Defined 

Before one understands what it means to be trauma-informed, one must define 
trauma. Trauma is such a broad term. Clinicians in the health care and behavioral health 
industries struggle to develop a standardized definition of trauma. For this project, the 
definition provided by the Substance Abuse and Mental Health Services Administration 
(SAMHSA) defines trauma as: 

Individual trauma results from an event, series of events, or set of circumstances 

that is experienced by an individual as physically or emotionally harmful or life- 


threatening and that has lasting adverse effects on the individual’s functioning and 
mental, physical, social, emotional, or spiritual well-being.! 


1 «SAMHSA's Concept Of Trauma And Guidance For A Trauma-Informed Approach,” Last 
modified 2014, https://ncsacw.samhsa.gov/userfiles/files/S AMHSA_Trauma.pdf. 
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Traumatic life experiences, such as physical and sexual abuse as well as neglect, occur at 
alarmingly high rates and are considered a major public health problem in the United 
States.” 

The definition of trauma provided by SAMHSA is not exhaustive, but it serves as 
a springboard for organizations, health care providers, and ministries alike from which to 
build. While churches are not traditionally thought of as organizations that need to be 
concerned with trauma, two pandemics have placed people under extreme duress from 
2020 - 2022 due to Covid-19 and racism. Churches such as MPUMC that wish to meet 
people where they are must understand that mantras such as “We’re all in this together” 
and “Black Lives Matter” are one way of meeting people where they are and being in 
solidarity with the major issues that people deal with from daily. However, to provide 
relevant ministry in these wearisome contemporary times, the church must have a 
working knowledge of trauma and its adverse effects on a person’s quality of life. 

Some examples of trauma relevant to the MPUMC ministry context are cyclical 
poverty, food insecurity, racism, and the violent nature of the neighborhood, to name a 
few. It is very likely that most of the people currently receiving the outreach efforts and 
those who will be participants in the TIC training project will be survivors of multiple 
complex traumas. The church cannot gloss over this fact but must look for ways to get 


involved in helping people through their trauma.’ Therefore, implementing the TIC 
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ministry project will help MPUMC to lean into its God-given calling to care for those in 


need.* 


The Historical Impact of Trauma in the Black Community 

What does a trauma-informed model of ministry say about the cultural trauma that 
continues to affect the lives of Black people in America adversely? First, a trauma- 
informed ministry model would recognize what SAMHSA calls the three E’s of trauma: 
events, experiences, and effects.” A trauma-informed ministry project would seek to 
understand how historical events have negatively impacted the lives of people in the 
community today. One of the most widely discussed cultural traumas experienced by 
Black people is racism. 

In August of 1619, a cage full of twenty to thirty Africans was brought to the 
colony of Virginia, which was the inauguration of chattel slavery and the anti-Black 
racism required to perpetuate the barbaric system.° Some scholars suggest that we live in 
a post-racial nation. However, the vestiges of chattel slavery are still a very real 
experience for Black people today. 

In his book, Up from Slavery, Booker T. Washington recalled the day they 


gathered around the big house to hear the news that they were freed from enslavement.’ 


4 Tobias H. Steyn and Maake J. Masango, “Generating Hope In Pastoral Care Through 
Relationships, HTS Teologiese Studies / Theological Studies 68, no. 1 (2012), doi:10.4102/hts.v68il.957. 


5 “SAMHSA's Concept Of Trauma And Guidance For A Trauma-Informed Approach,” Last 
modified 2014. https://ncsacw.samhsa.gov/userfiles/files/S AMHSA_Trauma.pdf. 


© Nikole Hannah - Jones and Jake Silverstein, “1619 Project,” The New York Times, 2019, 
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The Emancipation Proclamation of 1865 released enslaved Africans from chattel slavery, 
which supposedly meant a release from the traumatic horrors of slavery. However, White 
supremacists feared that Emancipation threatened their power. They did not want Black 
people to have freedom or power. During Reconstruction, brutality in the form of public 
lynchings and the enactment of Jim Crow laws were established to oppress Black people. 
Lynching was a way to incite fear and terror in the Black community. Lynching was 
brutality that rendered Black people powerless against this oppressive system. Though 
the old Jim Crow laws have been formally removed from the law books, there is now a 
new Jim Crow sustained through the criminal justice system. 

Mass incarceration has been deemed Jim Crow by Michelle Alexander.* More 
African Americans are in the justice system, either in jail or prison, on probation or 
parole, than were enslaved in 1850.? To put this into perspective, Black men are 
incarcerated at 1,408 people per 100,000, while White men are incarcerated at about 275 
people per 100,000.'° Mass incarceration removes the father from the home and out of 
the lives of their children. There is only so much parenting one can do on a prepaid 
collect call or a handwritten letter. The mass incarceration of Black men is a form of 
racism with an emotional and economic toll on the family unit and the greater 


community. A trauma-informed TIC training ministry model seeks to honestly explore 


8 Michelle Alexander, The New Jim Crow Mass Incarceration in the Age of Colorblindness (New 
York, NY: The New York Press, 2012), 2. 


° Michelle Alexander, The New Jim Crow Mass Incarceration in the Age of Colorblindness (New 
York, NY: The New York Press, 2012), 180. 


10 Michael Halloran, “African American Health and Posttraumatic Slave Syndrome: A Terror 
Management Theory Account - Michael J. Halloran, 2019,” SAGE Journals, Last modified 2018, 
https://journals.sagepub.com/doi/abs/ 10. 1177/002 1934718803737. 
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our personal biases! about persons who have been incarcerated while embracing the 
person’s desire to create a better life for himself and his family. 

As of late, there has been a public outcry against the state-sanctioned murder of 
unarmed Black and brown people at the hands of the police. In 2021, Ma’kiah Bryant of 
Columbus, Ohio, made national headlines as she was gunned down as the Derek Chauvin 
verdict was being read. Chauvin, a former police officer in Minneapolis, was sentenced 
on June 25, 2021, to 245 months in a Federal Court for violating George Floyd’s civil 
rights by pressing his knee on his neck, causing him to expire. In Cleveland, Tamir Rice 
made national headlines in 2012 because he was gunned down within seconds of the 
officer arriving. Desmond Franklin and Arthur Keith were both killed at the hands of 
police in 2020.'* These examples of modern-day lynchings serve today the same way that 
they did in the past—as a way to illustrate and highlight white supremacy and emphasize 
minorities’ place in a racialized social system.!* The racism experienced by Black people 
today in the form of police brutality is a direct result of the traces of the chattel slavery 
that was allegedly abolished in 1865. To be black in America means that pain and trauma 
are inevitable parts of life. A trauma-informed ministry model understands trauma can be 


cultural. 


'l «s AMHSA's Concept Of Trauma And Guidance For A Trauma-Informed Approach,” Last 
modified 2014. https://ncsacw.samhsa.gov/userfiles/files/SAMHSA_Trauma.pdf. 


12 Adam Ferrise, “It’s Like War Numbers’: Cleveland Endures Worst Homicide Rate in Recent 
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The racism experienced by Black people at the hands of police brutality and mass 
incarceration is an example of the collective trauma affecting us. While intergenerational 
trauma is passed down within a family, cultural trauma is shared collectively by people of 
the same culture. Cultural trauma is defined as a state that occurs when a people’s 
cultural worldview has been destabilized to the point where it does not effectively meet 
its terror management theory function of providing a buffer against basic anxiety and 
uncertainty.!* Everything from the anxiety of driving while Black to mistrust in systems 
such as banking and healthcare is a function of cultural trauma that dates back to slavery. 
The trauma of racism is pervasive because we fight for justice against racism while still 
experiencing racism. Black people have always had to maintain a double consciousness. 
This way of being is unconsciously passed down to our children because we know that 
we cannot trust the systems of this nation, and neither should our children. Though the 
average worship in many churches has dwindled primarily due to the Covid -19 
pandemic, the Black Church largely remains one of the trusted institutions in the Black 
Community. That is why the Black Church can be instrumental in rebuilding trust. People 
tend to feel safe in the church. The church can leverage that trust to help people to heal 


from the trauma they have experienced. 


Trauma in the Ministry Context Using a Case Study 
As mentioned before, inner-city life can be traumatic. Thus, demanding that 


anyone who works with people in urban centers be educated about trauma and the 


'4 Michael Halloran, “African American Health and Posttraumatic Slave Syndrome: A Terror 
Management Theory Account - Michael J. Halloran, 2019,” SAGE Journals, Last modified 2018, 
https://journals.sagepub.com/doi/abs/10.1177/002 1934718803737. 
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appropriate ways to conceptualize it and respond. To conceptualize a problem means to 
seek to understand the many dynamics of the issues that negatively impact a person’s life. 
People are more than just a name and a face. People are also more than the situation they 
find themselves in, whether they are managing food insecurity, homelessness, or 
unemployment. While serving people, we must understand that there is more to a person 
than what meets the eye. Their past or present traumatic life experiences contribute to the 
person they are today. An example of this occurred in an interaction between the pastor, a 
church member, and a homeless person at the church. 

One day in the brutal Cleveland winter of 2021, an impoverished young woman 
was sitting on the church steps in need of assistance finding a warming center. Homeless 
people in the Mount Pleasant area are subject to the inclement weather that Cleveland 
brings. Therefore, homeless people in the Mount Pleasant area must be creative to find 
warmth during the day. The young woman told us that people hang out at the Cleveland 
Public Library for the maximum time allotted, and then they may walk to a community 
center that feeds lunch. Because of Covid-19 social distancing protocols, the workers at 
the main community center in Mount Pleasant told the young woman that they 
understood her situation but lacked the capacity to let her sit inside beyond the lunch 
period. The young woman also said she could not sit outside the community center for 
too long because other people hang out outside the community center. It is not long 
before someone is looking at her book bag like they want to steal it. In other cases, she 
told us about teenagers who said mean things to her to pick on her. So, the rest of her day 
is typically spent walking throughout the neighborhood. Finally, we allowed her to sit on 


the church steps with the agreement that we would take her to the shelter at night. Her 
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story deeply impacted us as a congregation. As a result, we connected her with the 
assessment team that assists homeless people with resources. 

That encounter with the young woman exposed many things about the Mount 
Pleasant neighborhood and the ministry at MPUMC. First, it revealed that there were no 
warming centers in the Mount Pleasant neighborhood and that the nearest warming center 
was downtown, some 100 blocks from the church. Next, though we were hospitable to 
the woman by providing her with two meals, snacks, and beverages to take with her, it 
showed how we fumbled through the process of connecting her to much-needed crisis 
resources. Ironically, we have contributed to shelters in downtown Cleveland, but we had 
no idea how to engage in the admission process with any of them. Lastly, discussions 
with the young woman revealed that we were completely blind to the issues that 
homeless people face. They are constantly negotiating their safety as they try to keep 
moving all day, which is traumatizing. 

Losing one's permanent housing is a traumatic experience. So often, we incline to 
think or ask the person, ““What did you do to become homeless?” A question like that is 
insensitive and blames the person for their circumstances. Questions like that also 
distance us from the person as if we are doing something better than them, and that is 
why they are homeless, and we are not. In this instance, being trauma-informed would 
require us to resist the notion of asking, “What’s wrong with you?” while allowing us to 
pivot and ask, “What happened to you?”!> From that perspective, we take a look at the 


multiple issues that adversely impact the person. 


'S Christopher Menschner and Alexander Maul, “Key Ingredients For Trauma-Informed Care 
Implementation,” Center for Health Care Strategies, Last modified 2016, 
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In the case of the young woman sitting under the awning of our church, her 
journey to the present situation was one that is heard of all too often. She aged out of 
foster care and was having difficulty launching into adulthood. Being raised in foster care 
suggests she never had stable housing that she could call home as a child. This young 


woman exemplifies how childhood trauma can transfer into adulthood if left unaddressed. 


Lasting Impact of Childhood Trauma 

As previously stated, people in urban centers experience complex trauma. It is 
also more common than not that the trauma was experienced during childhood.'® 
Colloquially, we may use the phrase “generational curse” to explain the deep dark that 
strongholds negatively affect multiple generations of a family. Clinically, that 
phenomenon is referred to as intergenerational trauma. Intergenerational trauma is trauma 
that occurs in multiple generations of a family. It is common that the untreated trauma in 
the parent is transmitted through the child through the attachment bond and messaging 
about self and the world, safety, and danger." 

The attachment bond is the relationship between the child and primary caregivers. 
Attachments are formed during infancy. Attachments can be secure, avoidant, or anxious. 
In secure attachments, the child can have a relationship with her primary caregiver and 


other children and adults. The child flows between those relationships because the child 


if “Preventing Adverse Childhood Experiences [Violence Prevention |Injury Center | CDC,” 
Cdc.Gov, Last modified 2021. 
https://www.cdc.gov/violenceprevention/aces/fastfact.html?CDC_AA_refVal=https%3A %2F%2FWww.cd 
c.gov%2Fviolenceprevention%2Facestudy%2Ffastfact.html. 
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feels the world is safe where her needs are met. Avoidant attachments occur in a child 
that has been through or witnessed trauma early in life. Avoidant attachment occurs when 
the child is withdrawn from primary caregivers. Typically, that child may not show 
emotion one way or the other when the caregiver leaves or returns. This is because the 
child has internalized the world as a place that is lonely and does not expect much loving 


interaction from anyone. Trauma in the home could also produce an anxious attachment. 


Trauma Informed Care 

Learning about trauma and its lasting effects is formally called being trauma- 
informed. Becoming trauma-informed is part of the latest evidence-based approaches in 
the health care, mental, and behavioral health fields, especially in Ohio. Since 2013, an 
interagency workgroup comprised of leaders from Ohio Mental Health and Addiction 
Services (MHAS) and the Ohio Department of Developmental Disabilities (DODD) has 
been working on expanding trauma-informed care initiatives across various agencies and 
organizations throughout the state.!* The goal of the effort is to ensure that Ohio gets the 
best treatment outcomes in health and mental health care interventions. From an 
organizational perspective, becoming trauma-informed saves money by allocating proper 
resources to the person in need, thus increasing compliance with treatment and 
significantly improving the outcome. In addition, trauma-informed care is a patient- 
centered approach rather than a top-down approach to giving care. 

Trauma-informed care practices have been implemented in medical healthcare, 


behavioral and mental healthcare services. Trauma-informed care is employed when an 


'8 “Trauma-Informed Care (TIC),” Dodd.Ohio.Gov, Last modified 2020, 
https://dodd.ohio. gov/wps/portal/gov/dodd/about-us/our-programs/resource-trauma-informed-care. 
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organization understands the widespread impact and symptoms of trauma and responds 
by considering the effects of trauma during the treatment process. A provider gives 
trauma-informed care by implementing interventions in an integrated approach, making a 
recovery and healing possible. Trauma-informed care reaffirms that hope is possible even 
amid a seemingly hopeless situation. Examples of hopeless cases might be people seen as 
“frequent flyers” with high utilization of services or as non-compliant with care. Some 
people seem to act out or have mental health episodes while on prescribed medicine, and 
they would also be considered hopeless cases. A trauma-informed approach would ensure 
that services are comprehensive and meet the patient’s unique needs. An organization 
that implements trauma-informed care will also make the culture shift to assure clinical 
and non-clinical staff are sensitive to trauma so that they make every endeavor not to re- 


traumatize the clients. Next, the foundational principles of TIC will be discussed. 


Six Principles of Trauma-informed Care 
The office of SAMHSA’s National Center for Trauma-Informed Care (NCTIC) 
offers materials and training for organizations on the six principles of TIC. The six 
principles are as follows: (1) safety, (2) trustworthiness and transparency, (3) peer 
support, (4) collaboration and mutuality, (5) empowerment, voice, and choice, and (6) 
cultural, historical, and gender issues.!? While some sources cite five principles,”° (1) 


safety, (2) choice, (3) collaboration, (4) trustworthiness (5) empowerment, for the 


'9 “Tnfographic: 6 Guiding Principles to A Trauma-Informed Approach,” Last modified 2022, 
https://www.cdc.gov/cpr/infographics/6_principles_trauma_info.htm. 
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purpose of the ministry project at MPUMC, we will use the six aforementioned principles 
as presented by the Centers for Disease Control. The major nuance in the principles that 
the CDC propose is that cultural, historical, and gender issues are part of being trauma- 
informed. Therefore, these topics cannot be overlooked or understated in this context. 

Safety is essential in trauma-informed care. Unfortunately, many people who 
experience trauma do not feel safe. Their worldview is impacted by the lack of safety in 
their home or neighborhood, for example. Therefore, in the context of TIC, safety means 
creating a space, activities, and conversations that ensure the patient's or client's physical 
and emotional safety.” It can be argued without first establishing safety, nothing else will 
be able to be accomplished. 

The following principle that the CDC lists are trustworthiness and transparency.” 
This means that the organization leads with honesty as a means to build trust. Certain 
types of trauma were shrouded in secrets, such as family secrets or dishonesty. The 
organization that serves people impacted by emotional trauma must understand that trust 
and respect are earned in certain cultures, namely Black cultures. Those who work with 
this culture must seek to maintain transparency to move towards a place of mutual trust. 
That could be simple: showing up on time for meetings or delivering on promises. 

Peer support, at first glance, may not seem to apply to church ministry settings. 


However, it is an important part of being trauma-informed. Peer support fosters mutual 


*1 Christopher Menschner and Alexandra Maul, “Key Ingredients For Trauma-Informed Care 
Implementation,” Center for Health Care Strategies, Last modified 2022, 
https://www.chcs.org/resource/key-ingredients-for-successful-trauma-informed-care-implementation/. 
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self-help between people who have similar experiences with trauma.”* Peer support 
establishes that the person's lived experience is just as crucial as any program or effort to 
help them towards healing. Peers also tend to listen to peers. Self—help involves seeing 
that someone else survived what you have experienced and relating that to one’s potential 
to overcome trauma. People who have undergone trauma may initially feel safer with 
peers when it comes to sharing personal experiences and things of that nature. 

Collaboration or mutuality is the next principle of TIC.** The partnership between 
the one who helps and the one who needs help levels the power dynamic. Persons who 
have endured trauma already feel defeated, so including them in decision-making helps to 
improve that person’s odds of healing. Sharing power also relates to empowering people, 
which will be discussed shortly. However, collaboration is teamwork. TIC is an all- 
hands-on-deck organizational shift in mindset and not just a program. Therefore, 
collaboration is between everyone, from leadership to those who need leading. 

The next principle deals with empowerment, voice, and choice.”> We always use 
the phrase, “Let’s be the voice for the voiceless.” Being trauma-informed rejects the 
notion that we speak for people and embraces the culture where we empower people to 
use the voice they have. An example of empowerment is collaborating with a client to set 
a goal. Leave room for them to discuss what success looks like for them. Then, actively 


listen to the client and help them work towards that goal. It is easy to tell someone what 


23 «S AMHSA's Concept Of Trauma And Guidance For A Trauma-Informed Approach,” Last 
modified 2014. https://ncsacw.samhsa.gov/userfiles/files/SAMHSA_Trauma.pdf. 
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to do, but TIC helpers understand giving a person choice allows them to understand that 
they are empowered to make their own choice. 

The final principle is historical, cultural, and gender issues.”° In the inner-city 
context, where structural racism, racial health disparities, and gender biases are common, 
one must be aware that these issues exist. Trauma-informed people cannot self-solve 
historical, cultural, or gender issues. However, a trauma-informed ministry, for example, 
can resist stereotypes. Churches may take specific stances on gender and human sexuality 
issues, but being trauma-informed encourages the church to lean into loving one another 
despite differences. There is value in differences. Look to uplift and not discriminate. 
Look to help and not hurt. It takes a loving heart to understand how to help someone 
who’s experienced something that you have not, but that is why the training in TIC is 
paramount to meaningful ministry. Training in TIC will equip church members to deal 


with various types of trauma. 


Trauma-informed Approach to Behavioral Health 
Trauma-informed care, as we said before, is an evidence-based standard of care. 
Scholars predict that the worldwide Covid-19 pandemic will be a source of collective 
trauma.”’ That means that trauma-informed care is even more critical when working with 


people in the years to come. At the same time, it is understood that the effects of trauma 


26 “«S AMHSA's Concept Of Trauma And Guidance For A Trauma-Informed Approach,” Last 
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place a heavy burden on an individual or group. It is the job of the church to help people 
overcome their struggles. Therefore, the TIC training ministry project at MPUMC will 
teach participants what it means to employ the six fundamental principles of the trauma- 
informed care approach: safety, trustworthiness, peer support, collaboration, 
empowerment, and cultural issues.”* 

The TIC training ministry project at MPUMC will ensure that people who come 
to the church are physically safe. The word safety during the pandemic has come to mean 
abiding by the Ohio Health orders issued by Cuyahoga County and the city of Cleveland. 
Not only should participants feel physically safe, but they should feel emotionally safe. 
They should understand that the information they share with members of the church will 
remain confidential—privacy and confidentiality work hand in hand with building and 
maintaining trust. The participants should trust that they can share. The church must be 
cognizant not to re-traumatize the participant. 

Though the church has not formally been thought of as a place that provides peer 
support, the TIC training project will utilize a collaborative method that uses the church 
members as peers. For example, the church members will be able to speak with 
participants on a one-on-one basis to share their own stories of how they overcame 
finding a good career. Sharing stories is a way to share power. Therefore, the project will 
not make the clients feel as though they are receiving service but that they are sharing 
part in their journey towards overcoming the challenges they have had and finding a 


rewarding career. 


28 «S AMHSA's Concept Of Trauma And Guidance For A Trauma-Informed Approach,” Last 
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A trauma-informed ministry approach empowers people to hope for and achieve a 
better quality of life on this side of heaven. Trauma-informed care in this context is a 
strengths-based approach.” In a church setting, that means that we believe that though 
people in our neighborhood have been through so much, they are resilient. Resiliency is 
an inner capacity that, when nurtured, facilitated, and supported by others, empowers 
people and families to meet life’s challenges with a sense of self-determination, mastery, 
hope, and well-being.*° All people have this inherent quality,*! but some people need help 
channeling their inner grit. The ministry project will help the laity understand how they 
can help people channel their inner resilience. Telling someone “you can make it” is 
good, but understanding what actually helps people to overcome what they have been 
through is better. It is predicted that the laity of MPUMC will leave the TIC training 
program feeling empowered to journey with people who have been through trauma. 

An example of intergenerational trauma is domestic violence. Children who grow 
up witnessing domestic violence are 74% more likely to commit a violent crime.*” That 
means the child will likely inflict trauma on someone else. So again, one cannot 
underestimate the long-lasting effects that childhood experiences have on adolescents and 


adulthood. 


29 «S$ AMHSA's Concept Of Trauma And Guidance For A Trauma-Informed Approach,” Last 
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The Adverse Childhood Experiences (ACE) study is one of the largest 


investigations of childhood abuse and neglect, household challenges, and later-life health 
and well-being.*? The ACE quiz screens for various adverse childhood experiences, such 
as substance abuse in the home and the incarceration of a primary family member. The 
findings were that the higher the challenges as a child, the more likely that person would 
experience adversity later in life. For example, another study conducted with 587 
participants confirmed previous findings of a strong relationship between adverse 
childhood experiences and subsequent substance use and poor mental health outcomes, 
particularly PTSD in adulthood.** The events that occur in one’s formative years impact 
what one becomes as an adult. 

These findings beg to question, would people be drawn to our ministry 
programming if they knew that they could trust us with their pain? Would church 
members exhibit more genuine love for people if they knew that a person had witnessed 
domestic violence or had a primary family member incarcerated during their childhood? 
Implementing a trauma-informed care approach to the ministry at MPUMC would make 


the church a safe space for people to share their plight with finding a job. Safety is 


33 “About The CDC-Kaiser ACE Study |Violence Prevention] Injury Center |CDC,” Cdc.Gov. Last 
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paramount in trauma-informed practices.*> People need to feel that they can trust the one 
who is helping them. 

Therefore, a trauma-informed TIC training program would take the vestiges of 
slavery into perspective when thinking through the various traumas Black people 
experienced. In addition, it is safe to assume that the person who needs the TIC training 
program has experienced the cultural trauma of racism just because they are Black in 
America. Therefore, a trauma-informed approach would keep systemic racism in 


consideration while interacting with the person in the program.*° 


Conclusion 

At first glance, trauma-informed care seems only to be a framework that can be 
employed in health or mental health care settings. However, this cutting-edge approach 
provides a structural and systematic way to work with clients that consider trauma during 
the treatment process. Although MPUMC does not treat clients, per se, the church serves 
a neighborhood with high instances of intergenerational and cultural trauma. Therefore, 
the members of MPUMC would greatly benefit from becoming informed about trauma 
and its pervasive effects on quality of life. 

The beautiful thing about the trauma-informed care perspective is that it is a 


strength-based treatment method. This goes hand in hand with the ministry because the 


35 Christopher Menschner and Alexander Maul, “Key Ingredients For Trauma-Informed Care 
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church is where people typically come to find strength. The members of MPUMC will 


have a chance to learn what it means to identify the strengths of the people in the 
community and use those strengths to help build their resilience. The TIC training 
program is designed to instill hope that change is possible by making the self-reliance of 
the participants. The project will encourage participants to think about the trauma they 
have experienced in their own lives to understand the impact of trauma better. The hope 
is that relationships between the members and community members will begin to grow 
through a shared interest. 

In conclusion, one cannot deny the need for the members of MPUMC to be 
trained in TIC. The ministry project gave way for the laity to reflect on the ways in which 
they have seen trauma over their life spans and in their careers. The reflection in a safe 
space enabled the church members to realize that trauma is prevalent in the Black 
community. The project gave the laity of MPUMC a chance to learn ways to respond to 


the Black community's trauma effectively. 


CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


Introduction 

The 6-week doctoral ministry project LIFT AS WE CLIMB trauma-informed care 
training is the culmination of my research and group learning. First, the ministry context 
had to be identified. After carefully analyzing the context, there was an area of growth in 
the church that was identified as a problem that could be addressed by carrying out a 
research project that addresses the need. There was also a review of the literature on four 
important subjects that relate to my field of research: the bible, history, theology, and 
theory which served as the foundation for the project. 

The scripture foundation for the project was Romans 12:9-13, which simply 
outlines the “marks of a true Christian.” However, it serves as a model for what it means 
for Christians to be champions of healing. The project posits that being trauma-informed 
is part of what it means to be a Christian who loves genuinely. The act of centering the 
experience of another for the sake of helping them work through their trauma. The theme 
of hospitality mentioned in Romans is more than giving food to a stranger. It is an 
attitude of openness and mutuality between two people. Being trauma-informed does not 
call for us to fix but calls us to be present with the other. The participants read the 


scripture in the final session. 
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The church was built by Black people for Black people in the Mount Pleasant 


neighborhood. The church was founded by members with blood, sweat, and tears as 
equity invested in the initial basement church. This determination to create a space that 
meets the need of the people and that the people can sustain was a theme in Booker T. 
Washington’s work. He believed that Black people who worked with their hands would 
always be able to provide for themselves in ways that made them independent of white 
people and less likely to succumb to the trauma of racism. The MPUMC is a church that 
reminds me so much of Washington. 

The project has a practical theological aspect to it. The Black Social Gospel 
embodies the adage to “lift as we climb.” The Black Social Gospel posits that the work of 
theology in the collective Black context is more than the sum of its parts. The Black 
Social Gospel centers on the trauma of the people and the way that God calls us to 
respond to that trauma. The church must understand that though race is a social construct, 
one cannot authentically engage with a person without considering how race has 
impacted their predicament. MPUMC embodies the Black Social Gospel, and the project 
was grounded in this theological framework. 

The most important section of research is the theory of trauma-informed care. It is 
no doubt that part of the Christian walk involves caring for the self and others. However, 
trauma-informed care provides an empirically based method by which people can change 
their approach to those impacted negatively by trauma. As a result, trauma-informed care 
is becoming the industry gold standard for helping professions. This is because the model 
yields results. Though MPUMC is small, it can implement the six tenets of trauma- 


informed care in the standing ministries at the church. 
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The Covid-19 pandemic augmented the need for the church to become more 
acutely aware of ways to respond to trauma and its effects on people over their lifespan. 
The ways in which abiding by Covid-19 safety guidelines affected the project will be 
discussed later in the implementation section. It could not have been predicted how 
relevant the project would have been at the planning stage. What began as a project to 
prepare a church to engage with a hopeless ever-changing community ended as a church 
learning the cutting-edge best practices for dealing with a world that experienced 
collective trauma. This chapter will (1) briefly discuss how each part of the doctor of 
ministry process informed the project, (2) discuss the qualitative research methodology 
used to gather data, (3) the implementation of the ministry project, (4) a summary of what 
the participants learned from the project, (5) and final conclusions regarding the 
effectiveness of the project. The ministry project was measured through qualitative 


analysis by pre/post surveys, questionnaires, storytelling, and observations. 


Methodology 


Planning 

The project that was implemented went through an extensive planning and re- 
planning phase. Initially, I began the doctoral program just ahead of the pandemic, and at 
that time, we had no idea the length of time and indelible impact it would have on my 
context. At first, it was thought that a free financial literacy class could be implemented 
with community constituents to give them access to resources and familiarize them with 


the benefits of using local banks while simultaneously demanding that local banks build 
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business relationships with the Mount Pleasant community. However, as the pandemic 
endured and the stress and strain it put on our neighborhood increased, financial literacy 
felt tone-deaf and inappropriate for the context. 

Upon bringing my concerns to my doctoral mentors, it became evident 
that financial education was one need later down the line. The immediate need was to 
equip the congregation on how to deal with a declined community exacerbated by the 
pandemic. The epiphany came when it became evident that poverty and food insecurity 
were my adverse childhood experiences. My journey with understanding trauma’s effects 
in my life has led to my healing and capacity to address trauma in others’ lives. This gift 
of increased trauma awareness is something that MPUMC needed to engage in 
meaningful ministry in the so-called post-pandemic world. The hypothesis is that if a 
trauma-informed care (TIC) program is implemented at MPUMC, then the church 
members will be equipped to address trauma in the community. 

A timeline was crafted to aid in the organization and timely implementation of the 
ministry project. Like any timeline, it was tentative and flexible as priorities shifted in the 
planning phase. The primary task at hand was to secure Professional Associates for the 
project: Dr. Anthony Everett, Dr. Liz Piatt, and Dr. Thomas Minor graciously accepted 
the invitation to serve on this project implementation. Each associate brought diverse 
strengths to the implementation of the project. Dr. Thomas Minor was a presenter at the 
project on ZOOM and in person on the topics of “Trauma-informed Care” and “Churches 
Building the Model,” respectively. Most of the Context Associates were familiar with Dr. 


Minor and his collaborative work at MPUMC. 
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Initial meetings were held in September. During this time, the associates were 
made aware of the project and plans for implementation. Each associate had the 
Candidacy Review Packet for their reference. Between August 2021 and March 2022, 
there were many tasks to complete, from creating and recreating the flyer to reflecting the 
name update of the project and other specifics. The project had a secure location, agenda, 
and timeline. I printed out all the necessary paperwork during this time to prepare for the 
sessions. The context associates were helpful in securing the participants, securing food 


items, setting up, and breaking down the in-person sessions. 


Development 

The Trauma-Informed Care ministry project took place over six weeks. Initially, 
the project was intended to be four in-person sessions with two ZOOM meetings to cover 
inclement weather in Cleveland, Ohio. However, due to the local surge in Covid-19 
cases, the project implementation was inverted to two in-person sessions with four 
ZOOM meetings. In addition, each speaker was granted screen-sharing capabilities to 
share their material. Due to the sensitivity of the topic of trauma, I served as the ZOOM 


technician to keep privacy and costs down. 


Data Gathering Methods 

There were several methods used to gather data during the Trauma-informed Care 
ministry project. In respecting the generational gap between the audience and myself, all 
instruments were printed for the participants to fill in on the in-person days. However, the 


speakers and context associates could scan their consent/confidentiality agreements ahead 
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of the sessions to ensure that I had their consent to be a part of the research and maintain 
confidentiality during the sessions. A demographic survey, pre-test, trauma questionnaire, 
post-test, and ACEs quiz were administered to participants alongside group discussion 


and observation to collect data. 


Implementation 


Registration 

There was an initial plan of how participants would be registered. That plan was 
revised as time was of the essence due to an extreme Institutional Review Board (IRB) 
delay. Therefore, the plan was truncated to hard copy bulletin, social media, and church 
media advertisements. After the flyer was updated and disseminated on February 13, one 
of the context associates called participants during that week so that the speakers could be 
contacted and confirmed. The context associated gave me the list of everyone who 
confirmed. We decided that everyone would register on the first in-person day of the 
sessions. Because the Doctor of Ministry Project had no money budgeted for it, the 
speakers presented for free. The participants received a homemade turkey and chicken 
lasagna dinner with salad, dinner rolls, dessert, and candy on the first night. On the 
concluding night, the participants had a fried chicken dinner with potato salad, dinner 


roll, dessert, and candy. 
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Workshop Agenda 


On February 7, the final draft of the workshop agenda was created. The workshop 
agenda followed the same format that was anticipated. Each session included an 
introduction of the speaker, an introduction of the topic, a presentation regarding that 
topic, time for clarification questions around the topic, and the remaining time for group 


discussion. 


Workshop one / Week one 

Rev. David Whitt, LPCC, pastor of a northeast Ohio Methodist church, was the 
first facilitator. He presented in person at MPUMC on the introduction to trauma. His 
dynamic interactive presentation centered on defining trauma and the body’s response to 
trauma. He presented the well-known fight or flight response, and he added freeze. These 
three human responses to trauma originate from our primitive nature to protect our lives 
when there is a threat or even a perceived threat. His examples included the group using 
their imagination if they saw a bear up close in person. The participants were asked to 
reflect on their reactions and their bodies' demands. His point concluded that our bodies 
were not designed to remain in the fight, flight, or freeze stage. Therefore, we must learn 


about trauma and how it can be addressed to improve quality of life. 


Workshop two / Week two 
Cheryl Mays, LSW, a social worker at a local agency that serves people across the 
life span in the Mount Pleasant neighborhood, presented on childhood trauma/adverse 


childhood experiences (ACEs). Her presentation was via ZOOM. She presented the 
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group with the various traumas that children face within the school setting, such as dirty 
uniforms, food insecurity, lack of parental oversight at home, and traveling through an 
unsafe neighborhood to get to and from school. She also presented the local school 
district’s approach to offering services to youth and their families through wrap-around 
services. Participants also took the ACEs quiz. Ms. Mays discussed the rationale for the 
questions on the questionnaire and how those adverse childhood experiences are not 
exhaustive. The information that Ms. Mays provided about the Mount Pleasant 


neighborhood was sobering but confirmed the need for the training. 


Workshop three /Week three 

Bishop Thomas Minor, DMin, Manager of Faith-based Engagement at a local 
hospital, presented part one of trauma-informed care. He reviewed types of acute, 
chronic, and complex trauma. He touched on the ways in which Black people experience 
complex trauma due to racism. Additionally, racism and trauma pose adverse social 
determinants of health. The Wesleyan concept of “do no harm and do well” is part of the 
tenets of trauma-informed care. Minor argued that the community needs champions of 
trauma-informed care to serve them effectively. Some of the presentations were an 


overlap since the workshops were scaffolding. 


Workshop four / Week four 
The Rev. Kerri Erbig, a Board-Certified Chaplain at one of the oldest Psychiatric 
Hospitals in the nation, facilitated week four’s discussion. Erbig, like other presenters, 


was sensitive to the fact that the conversation could be triggering. Erbig gave examples of 
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how the in-person church experience can be traumatizing for a new visitor. Erbig 
challenged us to reflect on ways to reject absolute rules regarding issues that can have 
flexibility, such as seating. Can the church ushers be open to giving people options for 
seating? Erbig presented a pragmatic approach to implementing the principles of trauma- 


informed care in the things we already do. 


Workshop five / Week five 

Dr. Andrea Stidham, RN, is a researcher at the prominent Ohio University. Her 
presentation was centered on the topic of resilience. Stidham argued that empowerment is 
the foundation for resilience. People inherently possess the ability to be resilient. Trauma- 
informed care practitioners help that person to hone in on their inner strength. Simple 
things like listening to the other person’s story and validating their feelings can help them 
build resilience. Stidham stated that people need purpose in life. The church can be a 
place that helps people find meaning and purpose in life. Stidham’s presentation put 
MPUMC and any other house of worship at the center of helping people move forward 


positively on the other side of a traumatic situation. 


Workshop six / Week six 

Rev. Hurst, a pastor of a Pennsylvania congregation, teamed up with Minor to 
present the last session that taught MPUMC a few approaches to build a model of 
trauma-informed care. One approach was to build a trauma-response team that focuses on 
immediate action after neighborhood tragedies such as shootings. Another approach was 


to build a team, also referred to as a table, to walk alongside someone who has been 
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through trauma and wants to transition toward healing. Both approaches require a 
commitment to a five-part cycle that Minor and Hurst presented. MPUMC was 


encouraged to let trauma-informed care permeates the church’s mission and ministry. 


Summary of Learning 


Pretest Results 

Although there were nine participants, seven forms were collected. Perhaps two 
participants held back their pre-tests. The Pre-test was a Ten-statement Likert scale of 
Values and Beliefs about trauma where 1) strongly agrees, 2) agree, 3) disagree, and 4) 
strongly disagree. 

The first statement was exposure to trauma is common. Three participants agreed 
with this statement, while three people strongly agreed. One participant did not indicate 
their answer. 

The second statement was trauma is a defining experience. Four participants 
agreed with this statement, and three participants strongly agreed. 

The third statement was trauma can be passed down through generations. One 
person disagreed with this statement. One participant agreed with the statement. Five 
participants strongly agreed that trauma could be passed down through generations. 

The fourth statement was healing from trauma is possible for all. Three 
participants disagreed with this statement, and three agreed with this statement. One 


participant strongly agreed that healing from trauma is possible for all. 
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The fifth statement was healing from trauma happens in safe, stable, nurturing 


relationships. One participant neglected to answer this question. Five participants agreed 
with this statement. One participant did not enter a reply to the statement. 

The sixth statement was healing from trauma is transformative across all aspects 
of a person’s life. One participant omitted an answer to this statement. One participant 
disagreed with the statement, while one participant agreed with the statement. Four 
participants agreed that healing from trauma is transformative across all aspects of a 
person’s life. 

The seventh statement was resilience is a learned trait. Two participants disagreed 
with that statement, while three participants agreed with that statement. Two participants 
strongly agreed that resilience is a learned trait. 

The eighth statement was spirituality can be an integral part of the journey to 
healing from trauma. One participant disagreed with this statement. Two participants 
agreed with this statement. Four participants strongly agreed that spirituality could be an 
integral part of the journey to healing from trauma. 

The ninth statement was that only trained professionals could be trauma- 
informed. Every participant disagreed with that statement! 

The tenth statement was that trauma-informed care could be implemented in the 
church or ministry settings. Four participants agreed with that statement. In addition, 
three people strongly agreed that trauma-informed care could be implemented in the 


church or ministry settings. 
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Demographic Questionnaire Results 
All nine demographic questionnaires were completed. The results of the questionnaires 
were as follows. 

Question one asked what your age is. The answers were divided into 18-30, 31- 
45, 46-60, 61-75, and 75 years of age and above. Four participants were 46-60 years old. 
Four participants were 61-75 years old. One participant was between 31 and 45 years old. 

Question two asked participants about gender. It must be noted that for this 
study's purpose, gender binaries of male and female were selected as the option. 
Therefore, some participants identified as female, and three participants identified as 
male. 

Question three asked about ethnicity. The options were Black, Hispanic/Latinx, 
and White. All nine participants identified as Black. 

Question four asked the participants to indicate their highest level of education. 
The options were GED/High School Diploma, Bachelor’s Degree, Master’s Degree, or 
Doctoral Degree. Three participants completed their GED/High School Diploma. Three 
participants completed bachelor’s degrees. Four participants completed master’s degrees. 

Question five inquired about the participant’s employment status. The options 
were: unemployed, full-time employment, part-time employment, and retirement. Three 


participants were in retirement. Six people were employed full-time. 
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ACEs Quiz 


The ACEs Quiz is a Ten-question quiz to determine the number of adverse 
childhood experiences a person has endured before the age of eighteen. The childhood 
trauma session was triggering for some of the participants. In the interest of not 
retraumatizing the participants and ensuring we did not harm them, we elected to use 
three experiences as the benchmark. Participants were to indicate if they had answered 
positively on three or more ACEs questions or less than three. Four persons had three or 


more ACEs. Five participants had less than three ACEs. 


Trauma Multiple Choice Questions Results 

This questionnaire was completed at the end of session two, which dealt with 
childhood trauma and ACEs. This questionnaire did not trigger participants as it dealt 
with the knowledge of the effect’s trauma and not one's trauma. Seven out of nine 
participants responded to this questionnaire. 

Question one: What did you learn about adverse childhood experiences (ACEs)? 
All seven participants responded that adverse childhood experiences are commonplace 
and affect many people. 

Question two was, “How do we know whether situations or people are safe, 
dangerous, or life-threatening?” Two out of seven participants neglected to answer that 
question. Five out of seven participants answered because our brains are wired to signal 


that information. 
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Question three was, “What happens when the nervous system senses danger?” 
Two persons answered we think about the best way to cope. Five persons answered they 
feel fear that overrides their logical thinking. 

Question four was a statement. Traumatic events can cause severe and lasting 
changes in people, including changes to which of the following things: emotions, 
thinking, memory, or all of the above. All seven participants answered, “all the above.” 

Question five was, “Which of these results from adverse childhood experiences?” 
One participant responded about communities with school problems, and one answered 
about poor healthcare access. Five participants answered about health problems in 


adulthood. 


Post-test Results 

Although there were nine participants, seven forms were collected. Perhaps two 
participants held back their post-tests. The Post-test was identical to the pretest and 
administered at the end of the sixth session. It was a Ten-statement Likert Scale of Values 
and Beliefs about trauma where 1) strongly agrees, 2) agrees, 3) disagrees, and 4) 
strongly disagree. 

The first statement was exposure to trauma is common. One person disagreed. 
Three people agreed with this statement, while three people strongly agreed. 

The second statement was trauma is a defining experience. Two participants 


agreed with this statement, and five participants strongly agreed. 
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The third statement was trauma can be passed down through generations. Two 
participants agreed with the statement. Five participants strongly agreed that trauma 
could be passed down through generations. 

The fourth statement was healing from trauma is possible for all. Four participants 
disagreed with this statement, and two participants agreed with this statement. One 
participant strongly agreed that healing from trauma is possible for all. 

The fifth statement was healing from trauma happens in safe, stable, nurturing 
relationships. One participant neglected to answer this question. Five participants agreed 
with this statement. One person did not enter a reply to the statement. 

The sixth statement was healing from trauma is transformative across all aspects 
of a person’s life. One participant omitted an answer to this statement. Six participants 
agreed that healing from trauma is transformative across all aspects of a person’s life. 

The seventh statement was resilience is a learned trait. One participant disagreed 
with that statement, while four people agreed with that statement. Two participants 
strongly agreed that resilience is a learned trait. 

The eighth statement was spirituality can be an integral part of the journey to 
healing from trauma. One person disagreed with this statement. Four participants agreed 
with this statement. Two participants strongly agreed that spirituality could be an integral 
part of the journey to healing from trauma. 

The ninth statement was that only trained professionals could be trauma- 
informed. One participant strongly disagreed with that statement. Four participants 


disagreed with that statement. One participant agreed with the statement. 
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The tenth statement was that trauma-informed care could be implemented in the 
church or ministry settings. Three participants strongly agreed with that statement. Four 
participants agreed that trauma-informed care could be implemented in the church or 
ministry settings. 

Summary of Group Discussion One 

The first night as previously stated, was in person at MPUMC in the 
Fellowship Hall. The shared group sentiment was that of curiosity. Surprisingly, no one 
had raised their hand to indicate that they had been trained in trauma-informed care. The 
group mentioned that they were in the group to learn. Themes of racism came up during 
reflection time. Almost all participants in the group can remember the racial integration 
of public schools in Cleveland. One participant mentioned being warned by relatives on 
how to act around white people. The group shared the sentiment of having various 


adverse experiences that left a long-lasting impression on their worldview. 


Summary of Group Discussion Two 

The topic of adverse childhood experiences generated a rich discussion. A few 
people in the group are retired teachers. One participant mentioned the ways in which the 
lack of home stability negatively impacted young students. Another participant 
mentioned allowing children to lay their heads on the desk to rest when they notice a 
child is having a hard time. The facilitator pointed out that that is trauma-informed care. 
The group nodded with the understanding that, unbeknownst to them, that was an 


example of implementing trauma-informed care in the classroom. 
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Summary of Group Discussion Three 

The group discussion on the third night was a little shorter than the rest. However, 
the group stated that they wanted to become intentional about how they even approach 
situations where trauma could be at play, especially when it comes to people who come 
to the church. The group also discussed that it might be worth having side conversations 
with people to determine what is happening underneath the surface. This level of 
curiosity indicates the group was processing what was presented on the tenets of trauma- 


informed care. 


Summary of Group Discussion Four 

Rev. Erbig presented authentic examples of what could be done at the church 
level to implement trauma-informed care into the culture of our church. Whereas session 
three focused on listening and being curious, in this session, the participants admitted that 
there were some places where our church protocol was rigid and could be more flexible. 
This honest evaluation of ways to collaborate with people piqued the interest of people 
interested in making the worship experience more inviting to new people. People 
admitted their frustration with actively listening when they felt that specific stories were 
exaggerated. This self-awareness was part of processing opportunities for the church to 


be more open. 


Summary of Group Discussion Five 
The group discussed resilience as it relates to Black people and the advancement 


of being on the precipice of having a Black woman Supreme Court Justice in Ketanji 
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Brown. The group made mention of the ways in which our strides as a people have many 
benefits to the race as a whole. The church has been resilient by reaching out to people in 
the community in different ways. The training helped the group understand what it means 
to be a resilient church. The training on resilience gave us a “tool” for our “toolbox” 
moving forward. The church can be the place where we help individuals, families, and 


the community at large to bounce back from bad situations and build on their resilience. 


Summary of Group Discussion Six 

The group heard examples of what other churches did to address trauma in their 
context. The facilitators challenged us to reject the notion of being spread thin but to do 
one thing well. The group had the opportunity to plan out a hypothetical need we saw in 
our neighborhood. The group said they were compassionate about seniors. They 
acknowledged that some seniors could not qualify for the city grass program. The group 
inquired what it would look like to receive a referral from a local social services agency 
for two homes that could use complimentary grass cuts and yard cleanup for the season 
extending from June to September. We identified a budget of $1,000 for the season and a 
team of nine people to execute this. We realized that even the budget of $1,000 may be 
over what it would cost because the mower, blower, and weed whacker could be donated. 
Addressing trauma does not always cost much money but requires dedication. 

The room realized it is hard to sit in a room and think of the needs of the 
neighborhood. We see so much blight, but it is hard to determine what is precisely 
needed or wanted at this given moment. The group also realized that without a plan to 


address trauma in the community, it would not manifest. The group was grateful for the 
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experience of the process and took a look at the neighborhood, trauma, and doing 


ministry from a new perspective — a trauma-informed perspective. 


Conclusion 

In conclusion, I learned so much. I did not think I would learn about research 
while drafting the proposal and implementing the doctoral project. Qualitative research 
may begin slowly, initially. However, as the work ensues, it takes on a life of its own. 
There is a synergy that occurs between the groups. I also learned that preparation is just 
as important as implementation. Things do not automatically come together. There is a 
lot of work that takes place behind the scenes. Qualitative research is grounded in 
relationships. It is a remarkable blessing to have context associates who are invested in 
the process. Working with them showed me that I could trust the process in which I am 
invested. There are no regrets about implementing the project, but room for growth. 

One growing edge was the title of the project. I was feeling a bit uncertain about 
it. As previously stated, the old running title for the project was: “Trauma, Resilience and 
Abundant Life.” At first, it seemed like an eye-catching title. However, when creating the 
flyer, the words “Resilience” and “Abundant Life” looked appealing, but “Trauma” stood 
out. There is no color scheme or graphic that can make trauma sound inviting. In keeping 
with the trauma-informed care model, I did not want the project’s title and flyer to run the 
risk of re-traumatizing people. Therefore, borrowing from Mary Church Terrell, the 
project became entitled “LIFT AS WE CLIMB,” stylized in all capital letters. The phrase 
lift as we climb embodies the underline principal of the project in many ways. Though 


participants learned about trauma-informed care, they were also able to learn about 
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themselves. The value of self-awareness cannot be overstated. The group did not help 
participants process their trauma per se but allowed space for reconsideration of what 
trauma means for the one who experienced it. 

Additionally, discussions about the ways in which those who have suffered 
trauma respond throughout the life cycle. Again, the topic of trauma is extremely 
sensitive. The decision to edit the project title seemed to be a way to express what we 
would do in the project and invite people to participate fully and honestly. 

The facilitators that were selected, as previously stated, were professionals in the 
field of trauma. There was room to improve the process of vetting the facilitators. I 
realized that my network was not as vast as I had thought for various reasons. In the first 
issue, I wanted only the best for the group. I know many professionals in the helping 
profession personally. Still, once I considered if I was apprised of their work, I did not 
feel comfortable asking them to facilitate my group. With a small group of professionals 
to select, I was able to get the correct number of speakers. I regret that I wish I had begun 
the selection process earlier. However, the Internal Review Board had not approved the 
project until January 26, 2022. 

Nonetheless, there is room for improvement in the facilitator selection process. I 
communicated with each facilitator with the assumption that the requests were explicit. 
However, when this project is duplicated, I will meet with the facilitators as individuals 
to review the goals of the project and their roles. Then I would meet with all of the 
facilitators together. At that meeting, I would recommend an outline of the presentation 
they intend to use. This two-point meeting, while laborious for me, would provide several 


benefits. First, it would potentially decrease the overlap of the presentation project. 
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Because everyone used scholarly material regarding the best practices of trauma- 
informed care, there was overlap in the material they presented. It was not the worst 
problem that could occur. Still, it limited the discussion and process time with 
participants because the conversation could not progress beyond the topic presented on 
any given night. The other reason a two-point meeting with facilitators would have been 
helpful in hindsight is that I realized that there are subjects that were laid out in my 
project’s initial outline that were not touched upon. The facilitators are not mind readers. 
So, while our quick discussions were helpful in guiding my expectations of them, they 
probably would have self-corrected their presentations once they heard the outlines of the 
other presentation. The next time, I would definitely have a group meeting with 
facilitators to bridge continuity and fray repetitiveness. 

One small change that would increase the ability to collect data is to implement 
breakout groups. It was initially planned that I would do breakout groups. However, it is 
easier in person to float between two groups because the secure recording device can 
capture multiple conversations if placed at the right angle. Zoom has limitations. One of 
the platform's limitations is that the host can only hear one group at a time. Therefore, the 
recording will only record whichever group the host is in during the time the host is in the 
group. There was no way to overcome that challenge, so the group that averaged seven 
participants across the six sessions had to have large group discussions and the breakouts 
that the project had initially designed. 

The last opportunity I see for improving this project is to have people share their 
stories. I assumed that people in my context talk freely, especially since the church has 


reopened amid the Covid-19 pandemic that they would readily share their personal 
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experiences with trauma. Instead, they are more reserved in speaking than I had 
predicted. I now know that people process trauma differently. Therefore, I would have 
provided written journals from the project’s outset. The journals would have been another 
avenue for people to express how the material interacts with the community, the church, 
and personal lives. 

In the end, even the best-designed qualitative research is never without flaws. The 
doctoral research project titled, LIFT AS WE CLIMB, presented an opportunity to add 
pragmatic knowledge to the church by equipping it with a widespread and relevant topic. 
The project gave participants a sketch of what it means to use best practices in a church 
setting to heighten awareness and improve the response to trauma in the church and 
community. The project can undoubtedly be improved and replicated at other churches, 
regardless of denomination and size. The benefits in the lives of the group who went 
through the training are immeasurable. If each participant learned one new technique, 
they could implement it to help build relationships with people. This research project will 


continue to touch lives for years to come. 
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C) Do you want to reach new people 
in your ministry context? 


LIFT AS WE CLIMB 


A Trauma - Informed Care Training 


& lifelong learning opportunity for Laity 


—— 


— 


6 Mondays 
March 7- April 11 


7-8:30pm 


March 7 & April , a. | 4via ZOOM 


3232 E 128th © 858 0573 1657 
Cleve, OH 44120 hoi 


Dinner Served for in person 
Learn to sessions 


make real 
connections 


Contact Sheena Cameron 
216-203-3155 


to participate 


This training is a Doctor of Ministry research project. 
Participation is optional. 
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Monday, March 7, 2022 


Introduction to Trauma | Rev. David Whitt 

7:00-7:15 Sign Confidentiality, Pre Test, Introduction of Speaker and participants 
7:15-7:35 Introduction to Trauma 

7:35-7:50 Clarifying Questions 

7:50-8:00 Turn in Questionnaires and Dinner 


8:00-8:35 Group Discussion on Community, Church, and Person 


March 14, 2022 
Childhood Trauma /ACEs | Cheryl Mays, LSW 
7:00-7:05 Introduction of the speaker 
7:05-7:50 Introduction to Childhood Trauma/ Take ACEs Quiz 
7:50-8:00 Clarifying Questions 


8:00-8:35 Group Discussion on Community, Church, and Person 


March 21, 2022 
Introduction to the Trauma-Informed Care Method | Dr. Tony Minor 
7:00-7:05 Introduction of the speaker 
7:05-8:00 Introduction to Childhood Trauma Informed Care Method 


8:00-8:35 Group Discussion on Community, Church, and Person 


March 28, 2022 
Trauma-Informed Care in Church Settings | Rev. Kerri Erbig, BCC 
7:00-7:05 Introduction of the speaker 


7:05-7:45 Trauma-Informed Care in Church Settings 
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7:45-7:55 Clarifying Questions 


8:35 Group Discussion on Community, Church, and Person 


April 4, 2022 
Building Resilience | Dr. Stidham, RN 
7:00-7:05 Introduction of Speaker 
7:05-7:35 Building Resilience 
7:35-7:45 Clarifying Questions 


7:45-8:35 Group Discussion on Community, Church, and Person 


April 11, 2022 
Building the Trauma-Informed Care Model in Church | Dr. Tony Minor and Rev. Hurst 
7:00-7:05 Introduction of Panel 
7:05-7:35 Building the Trauma-Response Model in Churches 
7:35-7:45 Clarifying Questions 
7:45-7:50 Directions on Group Activity 


7:50-8:35 Group Activity and Role-Playing Final Reflection 
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